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Arches Work Constantly 


OLLOW an Arch en- of steam, less coal is fired 
gine over a division: | with an Arch engine. 


Or if the maximum amount 
of steam that can be gen- 
erated is needed, the Arch 
gives more steam from each 
pound of coal that is 
burned. 


At speed, when large vol- 
, umes of steam are needed, 
VJ the Arch gives 16% in- 
v creased capacity. 


When the demand for 


steam drops down, the Whatever the demand on 
Arch keeps right on work- the boiler, the Arch is 
ing. But now it saves coal. working to produce more 

dollars for the railroad 
To produce a given amount treasury. 











AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


Ask for a copy of 
the new Bulletin that 


tells how Arches help. 17 East g2nd Street LA Me Cormick Building 
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“Acco” Drop Forged 
GUARD RAIL CLAMP 








ACCO GUARD RAIL CLAMPS are drop forged from open hearth 
steel of an analysis equal to that of your rail specifications and afterwards 
heat treated to the required physical properties. 


The design provides for an increased metal section at points under 
greatest tension. Filler blocks, end blocks and wedge are made of cast 
steel and heat treated. 


Yokes are interchangeable and can be used on various rail sections by 
simply using suitable blocks. 
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Will Farmers Favor a Policy Ruinous to Them? 


HE TRANSPORTATION situation which now confronts the 
country is, in most important respects, the most serious 
in its history. The railways in the week ended September 
30 loaded 988,381 cars with freight. This was but three per 
cent less than the highest record ever made. In spite of this 


the net car shortage reported in the week ended September, 


30 was 123,732 cars. Only four weeks before that there was 
still a small car surplus. Never before was a car surplus 
turned into a large car shortage so quickly. Seldom has there 
been a larger car shortage, and judging by the present course 
of events there is now, or soon will be, a larger car shortage 
than ever was reported before. The shortage of box cars is 
relatively as large as the shortage of coal cars. Every class 
of shippers is complaining that the amount of commodities 
it can produce and ship is being limited by inadequacy of 
transportation. 

The most striking fact about this situation is that it has 
developed at the beginning of a period of revival of general 
business. Never was this the case before. Past shortages of 
transportation always have been experienced either at the 
end of a period of expanding industry and commerce or after 
business revival had been in progress for some time. 

It is worse than idle to attribute more than a relatively 
small part of this transportation situation to the coal strike 
and the shop employees’ strike. It is due almost entirely to 
the decline in the expansion of the capacity of the railroads 
which has been going on for 15 years. The annual increase 
in the number of locomotives in service was almost 90 per 
cent less and the increase in their tractive power 50 per cent 
less in the period of seven years ending with 1921 than in 
the period ending with 1907. The annual increase in the 
number of freight cars in service was 90 per cent less and 
in their tonnage capacity 80 per cent less. There was no 
decline meantime of the increase in the productive capacity 
of the country’s farms, mines and factories. This is the real 
explanation of the present transportation situation. 

While every class of producers and shippers is suffering 
heavy losses and is threatened with much heavier losses 
owing to this situation, no class of producers is suffering 
heavier losses from it or is threatened with heavier iosses 
from it in future than the farmers. The decline in the devel- 
‘opment of the railroads began with the beginning of the 
policy of restrictive railway regulation and has been due 
mainly to it. The business men and farmers of the country 
advocated this policy and are responsible for it. Most busi- 
ness men, however, have come to a realization of the effects 
it has had in the past and of the much worse effects that its 
continuance would have in future. They can be relied on 
to favor and support a fairer and more constructive policy. 
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But the business men will not have the controlling voice 
in determining our future policy of regulation. The farmers 
will have it, especially the western farmers. And there is 
the gravest danger that the influence of the farmers will be 
exerted in favor of making regulation worse instead of better, 
more destructive of their own and everybody else’s interest 
instead of more constructive. 

One of the clearest and most conclusive statements indi- 
cating the losses the farmers are suffering, and will in future 
suffer, from the present transportation situation that ever has 
been made was made by Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in an address 
last week in New York before the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors. We publish. Mr. Barnes’ statement 
elsewhere in this issue. He is a grain exporter of 30 years’ 
experience, was president of the government’s grain cor- 
poration during the war, and is, therefore, the highest au- 
thority upon the subject he discussed. Consider his statement 
in the light of the fact. that up to the middle of September 
the railways had moved more grain from the farms than in 
any previous year. Mr. Barnes showed that owing to inabil- 
ity of the railways to move grain from the agricultural dis- 
tricts to the eastern seaboard in sufficient volume within 
recent weeks the price being offered for grain in foreign 
markets and the price being paid for grain on American 
farms has widened from 10 to 15 cents per bushel more than 
it otherwise would have. He added: “We have today four 
billion bushels. of grain in the west, the value of which to 
the farmer in every market in the west is at least 10 cents 
per bushel below the proper relation with the European 
consumer markets. You take 10 cents per bushel, assuming 
this condition continues through the crop year—and it won’t, 
thank goodness—and it would mean a loss in farm revenues 
of $400,000,000. That train of evil, that train of economic 
loss to a basic industry of this country follows, I believe, 
from an over-rigid system of government regulation over our 
railroads which has extended over 10 or 12 years.” 

Mr. Barnes may be, and probably is, too optimistic in 
expressing the belief that this general condition will not 
prevail throughout the crop year. At any rate, as an expert 
he has given a mathematical demonstration that the farmers 
stand to lose hundreds of millions of dollars on their grain 
within the next year because of inadequate transportation. 

There is only one way to stop this and even larger losses 
to the farmers. This is by enlarging the capacity of the 
railways so that they can promptly move to market all the 
crops grown when the market is favorable. The development 
of the railways has almost stopped because, as Mr. Barnes 
indicated, many years of drastic regulation have reduced and 



























limited the net return earned by them and made it impos- 
sible for them to raise the new capital required to enlarge 
the capacity of their tracks and terminals and provide more 
locomotives and cars. 

In the face of this past experience and of these present 
conditions consider what is going on among the western 
farmers. While their prices are being kept down, and there 
is prospect that a large part of their crops may even be left 
to rot upon their hands because of inadequate transportation, 
men who pretend to be their friends and leaders are going 
among them preaching the doctrine that the unquestionably 
bad plight in which they find themselves is due to high rail- 
way rates, and that another great drive must be made by 
them at once for reductions of freight rates. Conspicuous 
among those who are preaching this doctrine are Senator 
Capper of Kansas, the leader of the farm bloc in Congress; 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin and Smith W. Brookhart, 
Republican candidate for United States Senator in Iowa. 

They are telling the farmers that the railways are making 
large profits, although the average return earned by them 
this year on their valuation has been only four per cent, and 
in August, partly as a result of recent reductions in rates, 
was only 2.65 per cent. They are telling the farmers that 
the valuation of the railways is grossly excessive, although 
it was made mainly by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a body which certainly never in the past has shown itself 
unduly favorable to the railways, under a valuation law of 
which Senator LaFollette was the author. They are advo- 
cating the restoration to state commissions of the rate-making 
power they had and recklessly abused before the Transpor- 
tation Act was passed, and the repeal of the rate-making pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act whose so-called “guaranty”’ 
clause expired by limitation on March 1, 1922, and the only 
important remaining part of which is a provision directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulating rates to 
take into consideration the need of the country for adequate 
transportation. 

The representatives of the western agricultural states in 
the National Senate and House of Representatives constitute 
a powerful group. It would be worse than foolish to ignore 
the fact that such men as those mentioned are arousing a 
formidable sentiment among the farmers. The adoption of 
legislation such as they advocate would tend to prevent any 
increases in the present wholly inadequate net operating in- 
come of the railways as a whole, and to almost stop the 
increases in the capacity of the railways which are now being 
made and to prevent indefinitely the much greater increases 
in their capacity which the welfare of the country absolutely 
requires. The total losses which would be suffered by the 
farmers as a result of such legislation would be greater than 
those suffered by any other industry, or perhaps all other 
industries. But the danger that, with the farmers in their 
present mood and such propaganda being spread among 
them, such legislation will be passed, is very real. 

The whole business of the country would be most adversely 
affected. The present transportation conditions would con- 
tinue and grow worse. The party in power would find that 
the drastic limitation of all production and commerce which 
would be imposed would make impossible the great and long 
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increase of prosperity which it is seeking so earnestly t 
bring about. And yet men high in the national administra 
tion who ought to know better are helping to create the ver 
sentiment and to promote the very movement which would 
do most to defeat what they are trying to accomplish. 

It is high time that the facts about the transportation 
situation and the real reasons for it, and the effects that it: 
continuance and aggravation would produce, were presented 
by railway men, business men and public men to the farmers 
Never in the history of the United States did any men pre 
tending to be their friends do anything better calculated to 
bring permanent depression and ruin upon the farmers than 
men like Capper, LaFollette and Brookhart are doing by 
their advocacy of the most unsound policy of government 
regulation of railways that ever was conceived. Men such 
as they are mainly responsible for the present transportation 
situation. They are not friends of the farmer, but among the 


“worst enemies he ever had, because they are basely and 


grossly misrepresenting the facts to him, recklessly disre- 
garding the effects upon him to promote their own selfish 
ambitions. When will something effective be done to combat 


their propaganda? 
‘ 


The schedule of a passenger train should be made to suit 
the capacity of the locomotive. That goes without saying. 
; : But it should fit the capacity of the 
Saving Minutes men also. If the train needs 15 minutes 
for at a division terminal to change loco- 
Freight Trains motives and to supply the cars with 
water and ice, 15 minutes should be 
allowed. To allow only 10 minutes, because every other train 
is allowed that length of time, puts the train five minutes 
off its schedule and very likely wastes five minutes, or more, 
of some freight train’s time. Making a schedule under which 
the train can reach the end of its run on time is not sufficient; 
the engineman should be encouraged to keep on time at every 
station, not discouraged by requiring him habitually to make 
up time lost at a station where the loss ought to have been 
provided against. A dispatcher on a large road remarked 
recently that there seemed to be a general custom of allowing 
all passenger trains 10 minutes for changing locomotives, 
whether the train had 4 cars or 12, and whether it needed 
6 minutes or 16. Ten minutes seems to be a popular period, 
whether a train has much switching or none; whether the 
station force is small or is large. That dispatcher could 
think of no better thing to be done to simplify his work than 
to correct such schedules so as to enable him to always give 
freights as much time as possible. 


The leading factor in the equipment market just now seems 
to be the increasing volume of freight car orders. The 
; orders for cars during August and 
Equipment September were not large; in number 
Orders in they trailed locomotive purchases rather 
September badly. A figure of 11,793 cars for the 

first two weeks in October seems to 

indicate, however, that things are beginning to pick up in 
this respect and that conditions in the remainder of the fal! 
of the year should be somewhat better than they were durin 
the period of the shopmen’s strike. The month of Septem- 
ber proved to be something of a star performer from the 
standpoint of locomotive purchases. ‘The total for the mont! 
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—617—was twice that of any preceding month this year 
with the single exception of July, the total for that month 
being 353. To the end of September the orders in 1922 
totaled 1,672 locomotives, 111,160 freight cars and 1,437 
passenger cars. These are not exactly record-breaking fig- 
ures but they are not at all bad considering the number of 
idle serviceable or bad-order cars earlier in the year. The 
details follow: 
Car anp Locomotive OrpErs 


Locomotives Freight cars Passenger cars 








ERE 5 wnine tune tevi ent epen eae 5 7,960 235 
POON cassccrensee ave peeaee g 14,721 160 
ee Re ee ee ee ee 76 5,550 25 
DAE 5 \cameniineeteeetibelakan 272 30,507 540 
Bc cin ameipiaeiinessetueess 99 18,337 235 
GIN ix. eerie Woe aceg eet alae deengrmia waned 22 11,097 37 
DUE snesdwsdnttensheiueoueeores 353 15,675 120 
I oissine snk eran enccernecnres 220 576 22 
CI oc. ae beau Melon tue 617 6,737 63 

Total nine months........ 1,672 111,160 1,437 


October, first two weeks: Locomotives, 120; freight cars, 11,793; pas- 
senger cars, 30. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the practical returns, 
if the employees on the railroads generally could get back 
into the attitude which was predomi- 


Cultivating = nant on most American railroads a few 
a Family generations ago, when they referred to 
Spirit their roads with a feeling of real pride 


as “our road.” Because of the consoli- 
dation and enlargement of properties and more intensive 
operation, capped by certain developments under federal con- 
trol, this spirit has been lost on most roads, at least to a 
large degree. It is significant, however, that railroad execu- 
tives generally realize the necessity of taking steps to bring 
it back and to have all of their employees feel as if they 
were members of a great family, of which they could well 
afford to be proud. As one way in which to develop and 
cultivate this family spirit, a considerable number of roads 
have maintained employees’ magazines, some of them for a 
long time. The Pennsylvania Railroad, however, has recently 
gone one step further and is publishing regional bi-weeklies, 
in which at least 90 per cent of the space is devoted to news 
about the employees and their families. Its purpose is to get 
the employees better acquainted with one another, with the 
officers and with the property, and to weld them into one 
great, contented family. An article elsewhere in this issue, 
by Logan B. Sisson, briefly touches upon the aims and ad- 
vantages of these regional newspapers and tells how large 
numbers of the employees co-operate in gathering the news 
and preparing material for publication. The experiment is 
still in an early stage, but it would seem to contain great 
possibilities. It differs so greatly from the average employees’ 
magazine, as now published, as to indicate the desirability 
of studying the new development closely and critically to 
determine whether the employees’ magazines can be benefited 
by a change or modification in their present policies. 


Interested observers who have had the opportunity of seeing 
newspapers from different parts of the country may have 
noticed that railroad problems seem to 

A be the subject of somewhat unusual at- 
Shipper’s tention at present in two widély sep- 
Tribute arated sections—California and New 
England. The discussion in California 

concerns the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific segregation. 
In New England the matter of railroad consolidations has 
been given particular attention and in general there has 
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become evident a feeling which has as its basic thought the 
welfare of the New England railroads. This results partly 
because the executives of the railroads serving New England 
have inspired confidence in the favorable and improved re- 
sults which the rail lines have secured. Another reason is 
the realization on the part of shippers and others interested 
that the welfare of the railways is a most important factor 
in the welfare of industry generally. At any rate, shippers, 
bankers and others in New England are showing an unusual 
interest in the railways which serve that section and the sort 
of interest which cannot but be helpful. A practical incident 
of the new attitude appeared as an advertisement in Boston 
papers a few days ago. It was headed “The Boston & 
Maine’s Constructive Policies” and said: 

“We desire to call the attention of New England business men, particu- 
larly those in the cotton trade, to an illustration of the broad-visioned 
policy of the Boston & Maine Railroad in co-operating with New England 
industry. We refer to the granting by the railroad of the storage-in-transit 
privilege on cotton at Lowell, by which cotton may be shipped from south- 
ern points to Lowell, stored there pending sale, and later reshipped to 
other mill centers, on the payment of the through freight rate from the 
South to the ultimate de tinaticn. 

“In suggesting to the Boston & Maine that they grant this privilege, we 
found that the officials were willing to consider it from only cne stand- 
point—whether or not it would help New England industry. When we 
pointed out that it would be of great advantage to New England cotton 
merchants and manufacturers, effecting economies that would help mills 
to meet the constantly growing Southern competition, the railroad manage- 
ment quickly acceded to our request. We believe New England business 
men will join with us in our appreciation of this constructive co-operation on 


the part of the Boston & Maine Railroad in upbuilding New England in- 
dustry. 


“LOWELL PUBLIC WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC., 
‘Lowell, Mass.” 

For a shipper to advertise a railroad is new and of more 
than common interest. Looked upon as an expression of 
a somewhat new and more favorable attitude, it is one of the 
best indications we have seen concerning the manner in 
which railway conditions in New England are shaping them- 
selves. 


One railroad purchasing policy which has come in for con- 
siderable criticism recently is the practice of requiring the 
mechanical department, or tool com- 

Three-Machine mittee, to specify at least three makes 
Option of each type of machine tool desired. 
Criticized Objections to this practice cannot be 
more briefly or fairly stated than in 
the following quotation from a manufacturer’s letter: “Many 
of the railroads have adopted the policy of insisting that 
the mechanical department specify at least three makes of 
tools, any one of which the purchasing department is free 
to buy, although preference may be expressed for one of the 
three. While at first blush this appears a perfectly fair plan, 
it works a decided hardship on the leader in the field as 
well as on the railroad itself for, naturally, if any one tool 
has outstanding features, or is superior in quality, the price 
is apt to be somewhat higher. Although the difference in 
performance may pay many times over for the comparatively 
slight difference in first cost, the purchasing department has 
no means of gaging the value of such differences and so 
places the order for the cheapest of the three tools pro- 
nounced as acceptable. The mechanical department should 
have the privilege of specifying a particular make of tool 
provided the difference in price is no more than a fair differ- 
ential over the next best machine in the class. Unless some 
such policy is adopted, the railroads will rarely gét the most 
efficient tools but will receive only the second or third best. 
Furthermore, they are apt to pay more than the inferior tools 
are really worth for the third grade manufacturer will keep 
his price just low enough to get under the two leaders in his 
field, knowing that by so doing he is practically certain of 
securing the business.” The arguments presented above are 
sound and hold particularly in the case of machine equip- 
ment for large shops and enginehouses where high produc- 
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tion is possible and desirable. For this work, durability and 
productive capacity are of the utmost importance, first cost 
being entirely secondary. The high-duty machine is a pay- 
ing investment at any price within reason. For relatively 
small shops and terminals at outlying points, however, it is 
not maintained that the requirements always call for modern 
machines of the most improved type. The solution of the 
problem is to leave the final selection of machines to be 
ordered in the hands of the mechanical department. Know- 
ing the appropriations available and being responsible for 
maintenance of equipment costs, the mechanical department 
should not be debarred from specifying the best machine of 
a given type on the market if it feels that conditions warrant 
such action. 


The Rock Island’s Big Celebration 


HE MANAGEMENT of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

recently has done one of the best pieces of public re- 

lations work that it has been possible to credit to the man- 
agement of any railroad within recent years. 

Its officers some months ago conceived the idea of having 
a celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the founding 
of the railroad. The principal part of the celebration took 
place at Joliet, Illinois, on October 10. A special train was 
run from Chicago to Joliet, 40 miles, over the first section 
of the line ever opened to operation. Among its passengers 
on the special was a venerable woman who rode on the Rock 
Island’s first passenger train 70 years ago. Other passengers 
included the directors and officers, and the train was in 
charge of five employees whose aggregate service on the road 
totaled 200 years. A monument to the engineer who sur- 
veyed the route between Chicago and Joliet was unveiled 
at Joliet by his granddaughter, the dedication speech being 
made by President J. E. Gorman. An address also was 
delivered by Chairman Hayden. 

The foregoing brief statements of fact give a very in- 
adequate idea of the length, extent and enthusiasm of the 
Rock Island’s celebration. It really began weeks ago and 
was only finished on October 10. Soon after the plan for 
it was announced facts and anecdotes about the history of 
the railroad began to be furnished to the press throughout 
its large territory. The history of every large railroad is 
in great part the history of the territory it serves. This is 
conspicuously true of the Rock Island’s history, for years 
ago it was built far out into sections of the country which 
were almost unsettled’ and almost wholly undeveloped. Its 
construction more than anything else made it possible for 
them to become settled and developed, and in consequence 
its history has made it possible for these sections to have any 
real history. 

The newspapers in the Rock Island’s territory soon saw 
how the preparations for the Rock Island’s celebration made 
it possible for them to print many stories about the history 
of the railroad, and about their own communities and the 
railroad’s relation to them, which were made timely and es- 
pecially interesting because of the preparations for the cele- 
bration. Consequently the Rock Island’s celebration became 
the subject of newspaper stories and of talk by the people 
in every community where it runs. An account of the serv- 
ices at Joliet were sent out by radio and heard by many 
thousands of people. 

The conception and carrying out of the Rock Island’s 
celebration undoubtedly has done much to make a very large 
part of its employees and patrons think and speak of it as 
“our railroad” who had not shown the same interest in it 
or had the same feeling toward it for years before. Further- 
more, it has resulted in many things being told and published 
about the railroad which have revived memories of the great 
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part it has played in developing the middle west and_th 
southwest, and in converting, from almost a desert into fruit- 
ful and happy farming communities and towns and cities 
lands which but for the railroad would still be virtually a 
desert. 

The Railway Age has said much within the last year about 
the necessity of the railroads doing more to “sell” themselves 
to their employees and the public. The Rock Island has hit 
upon and carried out one of the happiest and most effective 
methods of selling itself to its employees and the public 
that could have been adopted. The Rock Island having 
used it so well, the same means probably could not be used 
so successfully soon by any other railway in its territory. 
The same method could, however, be used with correspond- 
ing results by railways in other parts of the country. Fur- 
thermore, the method the Rock Island adopted is but one 
of many which could be used to arouse a sympathetic in- 
terest on the part of employees and the public in their rail- 
ways, and to make them better understand and appreciate 
what the development of the railways in the past has meant 
to the country and what their adequate development in future 
will mean to it. 

The officers of the Rock Island are to be congratulated 
not only upon the progress they have made within recent 
years in increasing the efficiency and the earning capacity 
of the property, but also upon the good stroke they have 
made in adopting a very ingenious, pleasing and effective 
way of causing their employees and ‘the public to appreciate 
the railroad more. 


Engineering and Electrification 


HE REPORT of the electrification commission of the Illinois 
Central recommending 1,500-volts direct current with 
an overhead contact for the electrification of the Chicago 
terminals should not be construed as a solution for the prob- 
lem:of deciding the voltage for other projects. Many rail- 
roads and manufacturers have, no doubt, watched with inter- 
est the work of this electrification commission, composed of 
some of the best qualified men in the country, for a period 
of over two years, in hopes that its deliberations would bear 
fruit in the form of conclusions of wide application to steam 
railroad electrification. 

However, it should be understood that this commission, 
in the study of various electrifications of America and 
Europe, and in the preparation of detailed estimates of at 
least four distinct systems, had no intention of solving elec- 
trification problems in general but was concerned solely with 
the design of a plan of electrification to meet the needs of a 
particular situation. 

In contrast to many other electrification projects, that 
confronting the Illinois Central is not required to meet any 
special operating necessity but rather represents a concession 
to the civic development of the city of Chicago. Therefore, 
the desired benefits of the proposed electrification lie within 
the city limits. As the Illinois Central lines operate through 
a comparatively level country and traverse several coal min- 
ing districts, reason would indicate that under such condi- 
tions steam locomotives will handle the traffic for years to 
come. Therefore, no consideration was given to the pos- 
sibility of the electrification being extended to adjacent divi- 
sions. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the decision 
of the Illinois Central applies only to a short mileage of 
terminal area handling a heavy suburban business, freight 
transfers and yard switching. This combination controlled 
the final decision and any road confronted with circumstances 
that vary from this by a single factor must engineer its 
own investigations. 
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[Zhe RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements im the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


A Question for the Signal Engineer 


Kansas City. 
To THE EpItor: 

Will some studious signal engineer tell us the average 
number of trains per day which must pass over a given 
crossing of two railways at grade in order to make it profit- 
able to install a simple mechanical interlocking plant, mak- 
ing “whistle stops” unnecessary ? 

On a double track section, about 70 miles in length, of 
one of the most prosperous railways in the Middle West 
enginemen are required to bring their trains to a full stop 
at four places for unprotected junctions and grade crossings. 
This section of road is equipped with automatic signals. We 
are told that these signals “keep trains moving.” Yet does 
anyone know of an instance where the installation of auto- 
matic signals has reduced train stops in such proportion as 
four simple mechanical interlocking plants would reduce 
them on this road? 

This 70-mile example is rather out of the ordinary for a 
double track road, it must be admitted, yet there are many— 
almost countless—unprotected crossings at grade of busy 
single track railways in this part of the country. 

The funds available for capital expenditures are limited. 
The wise railway officer will spend these funds on those 
improvements which promise the highest net return. The 
saving which a simple interlocking plant—or perhaps even 
better, the automatic installation for railway crossing pro- 
tection which was described in your issue of May 20, 1921 
—could bring about, should place investment in such facili- 
ties on the list of the wisest which railroads can make. 

It is the signal engineer’s business to tell his superiors 
what expenditures in signal facilities will pay the largest 
returns on the investment. Can any signal engineer, then, 
conscientiously advocate the installation of any of the plain 
or fancy types of automatic signals while there yet remain 
in his territory railway grade crossings and junctions unpro- 
tected by any type of signal whatever and where, conse- 
quently, all trains have to be brought to a full stop? 

QUAESTOR. 


Cost of Selling Machines to Railroads 


New York. 
To THE Eprror: 

Your editorial in the issue of July 15 with the above title 
is timely. We are heartily in accord with your findings. 

The question—Is it profitable to sell railroads, maintain- 
ing the same list price as used for commercial firms—is a 
live one at this time. You suggest that railroads should be 
willing to pay more. We find railroads are close buyers and 
hard to sell. 

Let us take a commodity or appliance that has merit 
preved beyond question, that is being largely sold to rail- 
roads and commercial firms as well and outline briefly the 
conditions of sale that maintain in practically every case. 
The salesman demonstrates his appliance to the official in 
the commercial house, proves that an economy can be effected 
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and lands the order. The concern, having branches in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and Denver, and the 
same class of work to do in each branch, of its own volition 
equips these branches with the appliance to its own benefit. 
There is cream in this transaction. 

How with the railroads? The salesman demonstrates his 
appliance to the station agent, satisfies him of the advantages 
of his product and starts a requisition on its way first to 
division superintendent, then to general superintendent and 
so on up until he and it land in the purchasing department 
and each has to be sold. It is a long, long trail. Yes, he 
secures the order for Chicago station, installs his appliance, 
proves that it effects an economy, but there it stops. 

The salesman claimed, and truly, that the same economy 
could be effected in St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
Denver and he was told to “go to it” and he did and—this 
picture is painted on facts—eventually landed them all, but: 
there was no cream in this transaction. The time, effort and 
expense necessary eliminated all profits. 

A representative of a reliable appliance house goes to the 
railroad feeling that he has a-product that the railroad 
should be interested in. If he has, then the story is not a 
one-sided one, but of mutual interest. The purchasing of 
this commodity is not an expenditure but an investment 
paying a substantial return, and its use throughout the sys- 
tem should be furthered. Mechanical helps are being sought 
after today by all commercial concerns. The railroads can 
well seek for them too. SUBSCRIBER. 


Speeding: Up Train Movement 


St. Louts. 
To THE EpITor: 

After reading the editorial “Speeding Up Train Move- 
ment,” appearing in the Railway Age of September 30, I 
was prompted to prepare the following memorandum of cer- 
tain other features of freight train performance: 

The relation between the average speed and the average 
train load is very pronounced and my opinion is that it is 
more practical than theoretical. It is held generally by some 
that the gross train load is the first essential, to which I 
agree. There should not, however, be an overloading of 
trains and locomotives. In many instances, operating officers 
in their zeal to show heavier train loading, have gone beyond 
the economical limits but this is not equivalent to saying that 
they should permit locomotives to run over their train dis- 
tricts with less than their full economic rating. 

Perhaps the speed per hour should be as near as possible 
to 12%4 miles, to avoid excess expenses resulting from pen- 
alty overtime. Nevertheless tonnage should not be sacrificed 
for speed, nor speed for tonnage; admitting there is a differ- 
ence between the possibilities on a low-grade line and on a 
heavy grade line. The economical speed at which certain 
types of locomotives may be run varies. On some freight 
districts a tonnage loading that would permit an average 
of 12%4 miles an hour would mean uncertain operation on 
the up-grade side of the hill and unsafe speed on the down- 
grade side. 

The length of trains handled also is an important item in 
the matter of time consumption. The speed of a train, how- 
ever, is more frequently the result of train dispatching, pass- 
ing and terminal track facilities, than it is, perhaps, of the 
tractive effort of locomotives used, but the train load is an 
influencing factor and one cannot be properly considered 
without the use of the other. 

Increase in speed with a proportionate train load will 
increase the ton-miles per train hour to a point where the 
operation is most satisfactory and economical. The ton-miles 
per hour unit is influenced favorably by an increased train 
load or an increased speed, or in both, or an increase in 
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one factor proportionately more than a decrease in the other. 
On the other hand, a small decrease in the running. time of 
a train will in many instances result in the loss of a car 
day at destination for each car in the train and frequently 
an aggregate loss of several car days; it also increases the 
per diem charges at intermediate stations, terminals and 
junctions. 

The general rule is that the amount of fuel consumed per 
tori-mile is reduced as the engine load is increased to a cer- 
tain reasonable ‘limit. Solely on a ton-mile per hour basis 
a gradual gain in locomotive efficiency can be shown as speed 


increases from 25 to 30 miles an hour, but when the speed . 


of a train averages more than 15 miles an hour, many fac- 
tors other than ton-miles per hour affect the net economy. 
It is held that the modern locomotive attains its maximum 
fuel -and thermal efficiency at speeds of. not. less than 12 
miles an hour while working at 25 or 30 per cent.cut-off. 
At lower speeds, high degree superheated steam is not ob- 
tained. Superheated steam locomotives are capable of higher 
sustained speeds than saturated steam locomotives capable of 
dragging the same train load. 

The unit of measure is the “cost per ton per mile.” Ex- 
penses directly chargeable to train service, aside from fuel 
and wages, include lubricants and locomotive and train sup- 
plies.’ These latter items are of less importance and the 
charges per ton-mile decrease as the utilized tractive effort 
increases. - 

The expenses of yard operation are seldom considered as 
being influenced by the character of train and/or the average 
running time between terminals. In hump yards the cost of 
switching is probably independent of the length of the train 
but in “flat” switching, the hauling of long cuts of cars 
reduces the speed of terminal switching and increases the 
cost. Enginehouse expenses likewise are affected. A reduc- 
tion in the number of units handled will cause a decrease 
in the transportation cost per ton-mile. The subject is one 
which undoubtedly receives the attention of the officers of 
the individual railroads and what may be good practice on 
one road is not necessarily good practice on another. 

My own thought is continually to force tonnage to the 
potential rating of the class of power in service, particularly 
in the direction of heavy traffic, increasing the average speed 
per hour by improved handling. This is the manner in which 
the most economical. results are obtained, since the function 
is to move a given quontitv of freight within a given number 
of hours and to produce the best results the happv medium 
must be found. C. D. Hicks. 


Side Lights Upon the 
Shop Strike Situation 


Cuicaco, II. 
To THE Eprror: 

Those railway supply manufacturers who maintain staffs 
of experts in specialized work on the trunk lines have had 
quite as interesting a time, during the shop crafts’ strike, 
as have some of the railway executives themselves. These 
experts are usually recruited from the ranks of railway su- 
pervisory forces and frequently belong or have belonged to 
one of the striking craft unions. Normally they merely in- 
struct in the work concerned but just now there frequently 
is nobody to instruct and the work is there to be done just 
the same. In most cases the work is done, and better than 
ever before, to the credit of these experts and their employing 
companies. Those systems which heretofore have discour- 
aged the use of experts on their lines have had to contend 
with embarrassments without this type of efficient assistance. 

‘3 6 6s 

It is interesting to note what surprising results a few 

loyal master mechanics have obtained in getting terminal 
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work done on the power. Job after job has been tack!ed, 
with only the master mechanic and possibly a foremar to 
help, with satisfactory results in a, half or a quarter of ‘he 
time usually allowed in normal operation. 

One illustration is in mind: In replacing certain spring 
hangers on a certain class of engines, it has been customary 
for the machinists’ gang to have other craftsmen called upon 
to drop the ashpan before the job was started and then to 
replace it after the job was completed. It was found per- 
fectly possible to do the job without these several hours of 
additional - work. 

Another illustration: The matter of hydrostatic tests re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Boiler Inspection Law 
has always been considered quite a formal proceeding. 
When, after these jobs had been allowed to accumulate, 
owing to inevitable disorganization, due to the strike, in the 
press of work of greater emergency, attention was given this 
detail, it was amazing to note the rapidity with which num- 
bers of such tests were run, without sacrificing thoroughness 
to any degree whatever. 

: + +-5 2 


Several railways called in ticket clerks and other traffic 
employees for engine. house assistance. Some of these men 
have come from “off-line” offices, and some of them had 
never even seen those parts of their own lines to which they 
were sent. They are receiving an,education in practical oper- 
ation, the like of which they could have obtained in no other 
manner. 

Incidentally, these traffic men, clerks, solicitors, etc., be- 
come the best kind of terminal labor in a surprisingly short 
time. Of course, they are instructed in one specialized job 
after another as occasion arises and rapidly become pro- 
ficient in each. With uncomplaining willingness they turn 
their hands and brains to any job which arises as fast as 
they receive instruction, and this spirit results in large 
amounts of work being done with a minimum of forces. 

Loyal foremen, at outlying shop and engine terminal 
points, have quite the most unenviable positions imaginable. 
While they are, by the rules of their own crafts, exempted 
from strike call, the fact that their loyalty calls for actual 
work in maintaining operation subjects them to all manner 
of personal embarrassment and insult. These men deserve 
any reward it is possible to accord them. They seek no 
reward, however. 

The position of the honest shopmen of long service is 
pitiable.. They may not have wished to strike but their cir- 
cumstance compelled it. It was not in the cards that they 
should win anything and many of them realized it, yet they 
had to go with the majority, their actions being controlled 
by those of radical tendencies. Whether they know it, their 
greatest gain is in the loss of the strike. By losing in a sense 
they win. They will be removed from the influence of dis- 
credited and radical leaders. 

Greatest prosperity for the shopmen, notwithstanding the 
slight wage reductions, comes with greatest prosperity for 
the railways. By elimination of disturbers, non-conformists, 
and radicals as a result of the strike, the efficiency of the 
shop forces will mount and the position of the efficient 
workers taken back will be correspondingly improved. 

Lumping the work of the poorest with that of the best, 
as has been the practice for several years, tends to discourage 
all but the most inherently loyal. The weakening of such a 
yoke cannot but have beneficial effect upon the individual. 

L. F. W. 





J. W. Krogett of Chicago was appointed president of the In- 
ternational Order of Railway Yardmasters on October 10, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death of President F. W. 
Whelan. The appointment was made by the board of directors 
of the above organization, 
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Rock Island Celebrates 


Employees Greeting Special Train at 47th Street, Chicago—Photo from Underwood & Underwood 


A, ee ry 


Seventieth Anniversary 


Display of Enthusiasm Shown as Featured Program is Presented 
at Both Chicago and Joliet 


N TUESDAY, October 10, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific celebrated the seventieth anniversary of its 
founding, the day being observed over the entire sys- 
tem. The most elaborate ceremonies, however, were held in 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill:, the first terminals of that carrier 
between which the first Rock Island train’s inauguration run 
occurred on that date in 1852. The LaSalle Street Station, 
Chicago, was decorated for the occasion with American flags 
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Rock Island Special Enroute Chicago to Joliet 


and numerous posters were displayed describing various fea- 
tures of the slogan “Seventy Years of Service.” The first 
sleeping car used by that road was placed on exhibition in 
the station next to a modern Pullman in order that the public 
might compare the new with the old type. 

The opening incident of the day in Chicago was the pre- 
sentation of a “half century of service” medal to Engineer J. 
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R. McGann by Charles Hayden, chairman of the board of 
directors. Adding color to the occasion were a number of 
young women dressed in the costume of 1852. The presenta- 
tion was made on the platform of the station near the rear of 
a special train which was to carry the officers and guests of 
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The Unveiling of the Reed Monument by Miss Anna Reed 
Bates, Great-Granddaughter of Samuel Benedict Reed 


the road to Joliet for the ensuing anniversary ceremonies. 
When Engineer McGann had received his medal, Chairman 
Hayden, clad in the blue overalls of an engineer, took the 
throttle and guided the special train toward Joliet reenacting 
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the first™ run. 
both decorated with small American flags and red, white and 
blue bunting, and the train crew was made up of a number 
of the oldest employees. The conductor, J. Arzener, had seen 
40 years of service; the brakeman, J. J. Conlon, 34 years; 
E. Faust, engineer, 39 years; and E. Wirthmiller, fireman, 


The engine and observation platform were 


41 years. At Blue Island, 49th street, Englewood, Hamilton 
Park, 124th street, and other districts and towns the employ- 
ees were on hand to greet the train with cheers and the wav- 
ing of flags and hats. 

On arrival at Joliet, city officials received the visitors, to- 
gether with 5,000 school children. Escorted by a band be- 
tween lines of the R. O. T. C. of the Joliet high school cadet 
corps, the officers, and guests of the railroad proceeded to the 
courthouse lawn, where the boulder monument to Samuel 
Benedict Reed, civil engineer, who surveyed the original 
“Rock Island Line” in 1850, stands. This monument was 
erected by the Union Pacific, of which Mr. Reed was later 
superintendent of construction. A bronze tablet was placed 
on the boulder by relatives of the engineer, and Anna Reed 
Bates, his great-grand-daughter, unveiled the monument. 

Addresses were delivered by Mayor A. C. Jeffrey of Joliet, 
Col. Fred Bennett, son-in-law of Mr. Reed; Charles Hay- 
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President J. E. Gorman and Guest of Honor, Mrs. W. W. 
Stevens, Who Was Passenger on First Train in 1852 


den, chairman of the board of directors, and James E. Gor- 
man, president of the Rock Island. 

Following the ceremonies at the monument a tree was 
planted in the courthouse lawn, on the former right-of-way 
of the Rock Island road. The Joliet Association of Com- 
merce then played host to part of the visitors and at a lunch- 
eon given by this body, an address was delivered by L. M. 
Allen, vice-president. The main portion of the party re- 
turned to Chicago for a luncheon at the Drake hotel, at which 
addresses were made by Mr. Gorman, Mr. Hayden, M. L. 
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Bell, vice-president and general counsel; Carl Nyquist, vice- 
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president, and Judge Jacob M. Dickinson. T. H. Beacom, 
vice-president, was the master of ceremonies. At the close of 
the speaking program, Chairman Hayden presented, in | 
half of the board of directors, a bronze medal to each of the 
pensioned employees who had or have been with the roa 
for 50 years or more. The response in behalf of ‘the ‘pen- 
sioned employees was made by T. Knight of Forth Worth, 
Tex., a pensioned locomotive engineer; 

In the evening the celebration closed with a radio pro- 
gram, broadcasted from the Westinghouse K. Y. W. station, 
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Rock Island Officers and Guests at Joliet Being Escorted to 

Court House 
Chicago. Employees’ clubs in other localities “listened in” 
on the program as did commercial clubs in many “Rock 
Island” cities. The radio program consisted of music by 
the Rock Island orchestra, a greeting by C. Nyquist, songs, 
an address by C. Hayden, more songs, and orchestrations. 
The guest of honor for the entire day was Mrs. W. W. 
Stevens of Hubbard Woods, Ill., a passenger of the “first 
train” in 1852. 

In addresses during the day of celebration both Mr. Hay 
den and Mr. Gorman made pleas for public co-operation 
Mr. Hayden said in part: 

“You can not expect to be served by the perfection of trans- 
portation, unless you are willing to co-operate. If the war 
has taught us anything with reference to the internal affairs 
of this country, it is that the railroads must be built up, 
aided and encouraged by Iegislation, rather than harassed 
and beaten down. I insist that you and I as citizens of thi 
great country must take an active part in seeing that future 
lawmaking and future regulations of our railroads shall | 
constructive and not destructive.” 

While Mr. Gorman said: 

“We realize and face our responsibilities, but they are n 
ours alone. We need each other’s help and friendly consid 
eration. Any other relationship is to our common detrimen 
It is our ambition to establish and maintain such a relatio1 
ship. We seek a release from super-regulation which stifi 
initiative and hampers prompt adjustments necessary to bus! 
ness emergencies. We welcome supervision and constru: 
tive criticism. We want you to come to us with your pro! 
lems and seriously consider ours and aid in their solution 















Railway Real Estate Association Meets in Chicago 


Discusses I. C. C. Valuation, Taxation, Land Purchase, Leases and 
Other Important Related Subjects 


Estate Association was held in Chicago October 10-12, 

inclusive. The program consisted of a series of in- 
dividual papers on subjects related to land, taxation and 
other matters naturally coming under the direction of the 
real estate offices. The sessions were presided over by Presi- 
dent J. T. Maher, right-of-way, land and tax commissioner, 
Great Northern. Mr. Maher also took part in the program, 
with a paper describing the activities of his department on 
the Great Northern. 

J. T. Maher was re-elected president for the coming year. 
He had served in that capacity during only a part of the 
past year, succeeding to the office due to the resignation 
of his predecesor. Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, O. F. Scudder, land and industrial commissioner, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; second vice-president, P. 
McPherson, right-of-way and tax agent, Canadian Pacific; 
and secretary and treasurer, R. H. Morrison, assistant engi- 
neer, Chesapeake & Ohio. The next meeting will also be 
held in Chicago, beginning the second Tuesday of October, 
1923. Abstracts of the reports follow: 


T* FOURTH ANNUAL meeting of the Railway Real 


How to Buy Right-of-Way 
By O. F. Scudder, 


Land and Industrial Commissioner, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. 


In the case of any extensive purchase in the larger towns 
or cities, it is always an advantage to make these under 
cover as far as possible, and it very frequently happens that 
the broker can get his commission from the owner of the 
property, which works a considerable saving, also. Unless 
the property to be obtained is too great in extent, the project 
generally can be carried through to the end without the 
purpose for which it is being assembled becoming known 
outside. At any event, results can be secured in the way of 
establishing a price basis, which is a great advantage if it 
becomes necessary to condemn. In working through outside 
agencies, I have always found it a good plan, in the first 
instance, to get the broker committed to an estimated cost 
or value of any property you desire him to secure, and have 
it understood that he is to work practically to that basis and 
not exceed such estimate without first getting approval. This 
will tend to hold your man at a conservative figure and he 
will not, in his eagerness to earn commissions, close on too 
liberal figures. 

It is always an advantage to the right-of-way agent, before 
approaching the land owners to negotiate purchase, to inform 
himself as fully as possible of the plans of construction and 
use to which the property is to be put, especially in the case 
of any extensive right-of-way purchase for strictly new devel- 
opment, covering particularly the provisions for drainage 
and crossings, both public and private. If you are informed 
that at a certain point a very expensive crossing or other 
facility has been planned for the use of the land owner, it 
very frequently happens that a great saving in construction 
cost can be obtained by judicious purchase of land, or in 
making a cash settlement for waiver of crossings, etc., at 
considerably less than the engineering estimates. 

Our investigation in connection with compiling returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the several valu- 
ation orders pertaining to Lands Held and Used for the 
Purposes of a Common Carrier, and for Lands Held and 


Used for Other Purposes Than Those of a Common Carrier, 
has developed that numerous transactions in the past, con- 
taining elements of severance damages, and damages to 
property taken, have been erroneously handled in our ac- 
counting. In order to obviate this and make sure that the 
full cost of all land purchased for transportation purposes 
is written into our capital account, we are now requiring the 
right-of-way agent to itemize all elements of damage enter- 
ing into the settlement for every parcel purchased. 


Railroad Insurance ard Fire Prevention 


By C. N. Rambo, 
Manager of the Railroad Insurance Association. 


Railroads vary in their methods of procuring indemnity 
against various kinds of loss. Some few railroads carry 
their own risks in part. In the main, however, they place 
their risks and liabilities with insurance companies, in some 
cases not insuring as generally as in others. When we speak 
of railroad insurance we cannot necessarily confine it to 
fire insurance. The general indemnities secured are those 
against loss by fire, general marine perils and disasters, 
damage and liability due to boiler explosions, and bonding 
of employees. 

The insurance has to be handled on a wholesale basis. 
A general schedule of properties is prepared, with each prop- 
erty listed and valued, with its contents. These items may 
be located in many states, but instead of each unit of risk 
being written under an individual policy, requiring thousands 
of policies, a policy is issued covering the property in each 
state, and issued under the insurance requirements of that 
state. 

It must be observed that in insuring the contents of cars, 
stations, freight terminals, etc., the cover is on the common 
carriers’ liability as prescribed by the standard or uniform 
bill of lading, for property of others being transported and 
in the custody of the railroad. It covers also any ware- 
housemen’s liability. Aside from the cars and locomotives 
owned by the railroad insured, insurance is issued on the 
liability of the railroad for cars of other railroads passing 
over its lines in the necessary interchange of traffic. 

Individual values are insured under railroad property 
schedules, i.e., a specific amount of insurance is placed upon 
each building, as well as on its contents, and a specific 
amount of insurance is placed upon each unit of: rolling 
stock and a specific limit of liability is placed on the contents 
of each car, under common carriers’ liability, as well as a 
limit of liability thereon in any one fire. Depreciated values 
of rolling equipment are usually insured. The process of 
insuring structures varies—but a satisfactory rule and aver- 
age has been to insure 70 per cent or 80 per cent of value. 

We cannot consider the matter of fire insurance without 
bringing in the collateral feature of fire prevention. If 
any proof of the necessity for giving fire prevention the 
consideration it deserves is required, we need only look to 
the contribution made last year to the national ash heap— 
$485,000,000. This large annual loss has only been ex- 
ceeded once, in 1906, the year of the San Francisco con- 
flagration. The present burning rate of $923 a minute con- 
stitutes one of the heaviest drags on our economic progress. 
During the year, 1918, 419 roads reported 20,628 fires, with 
a property loss of $12,263,220. This represented about four 
per cent of the total estimated loss of the ccuntry on all 
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properties for that year and it meant to the railroads an 
average loss of approximately $594.50 for each fire, or about 
$50 per mile of railroad. Certain of these fires damaged 
property outside the right-of-way resulting in a source of 
large claims against the railroads, but one to a very small 
extent insured. Of the total number of fires mentioned, 
9,923 or 62.7 per cent were assumed to have been caused by 
sparks from locomotives. 


Methods of Assessing Railroad 
Property for Taxation 


By N. P. Haugen, 
lormerly Chairman of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 


With the constant increase in public expenditures—fed- 
eral, state and local—taxation has become the subject of 
much discussion, contention and dispute. The popular de- 
mand has increased for better roads, more efficient schools 
and more of them, better sanitary conditions, police protec- 
tion, pension funds, bonuses, etc., and taxes are likely to 
keep on increasing for a time at least. In this increased 
public burden, railroads have no doubt in most of the states 
borne at least their full share, nor have they been reluctant 
or unwilling to take their part, if propeily apportioned and 
equalized. Railroad property is so obviously in sight that 
it cannot escape the attention of the assessing officials. 

Two general methods have prevailed for the taxation of 
railroads: one the gross earnings or license tax; the other, 
the advalorem tax. The tendency during the last 20 years 
has been to replace the former with the latter. The gross 
earnings tax has the merit of being simple in administration 
but it does not readily respond to the varying rates of 
taxation on other property and is therefore likely to violate 
the rule of uniformity generally prescribed in state consti- 
tutions. It is also likely to become the shuttlecock of politics 
as a change in rate can as a rule be authorized only by the 
legislative body. 

The basis of assessment of railway property within a 
state is its “value,” and many cases dealing with the subject 
of taxation show how the courts have defined “value” and 
the methods for ascertaining it. The result may be sum- 
marized by saying that “value” depends upon the extent 
and profitableness of the use of the property; that is, upon 
its net earnings. The courts have also repeatedly held that 
cost of reproduction is not “value” for taxation purposes. 
It is properly used for rate-making purposes but does not 
necessarily represent “‘value” as that term is used by the 
courts. 

In assessing railway property it is, of course, the operated 
property only which is considered, and this presents a diffi- 
culty in using the stocks and bonds as the basis of value. 
Where proper elimination of outside holdings can be made, 
the stock and bond values of railroads averaged over a period 
of five years seems to correspond most closely to that full 
and true value which the assessment laws generally pre- 
scribe. It is well, however, to consider other methods for 
comparison purposes as they serve the assessor in verifying 
his approach at true value, and in this respect net earnings 
undoubtedly afford the best test. 

Having arrived at the value of the system, the next step 
is to allocate such value to the different states into which 
the property extends. No absolutely precise method can be 
prescribed. One of the most important and also the most 


difficult of the problems presented in the assessment of rail-- 


roads is to reach a fair adjustment for taxation purposes 
between railroads and other property of the state. Assess- 
ments can never be absolutely perfect. Judgments will differ, 
and valuation is largely a matter of judgment, but the public 
does have a right to insist that the officials exercise their 
best judgment in arriving at true value for public purposes. 
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Government Valuation as a 
Factor in Condemnations 


By W. R. Tarbet, 
Real Estate Agent, Illinois Central. 


Intelligent and honest officials advised as to how and 
when and for what purpose the government’s appraisals were 
made would not, in my opinion, give them any weight. 
When the case is on trial before a jury the court should not 
permit the introduction of the government’s figures as evi- 
dence, because the government has not promulgated any plan 
for keeping land valuation up to date, although the act re- 
quires it to do so and to report to each Congress figures 
revised to date. Only an “informal” report on land value 
has as yet been made to us. Sometime in the future we may 
get a “tentative” report and eventually perhaps a “final” 
report. By that time the figures will probably be so out of 
date as to be utterly worthless for any purpose whatever. 

Railroad value cannot be found by trying to fix a “value” 
on the land, the right-of-way, shop, yard and station ground, 
and adding to that a “value” of ties, rails, fills, cuts, bridges, 
buildings and rolling stock. Nobody can determine separate 
values of the component parts of a railroad, and then add 
them to get at the value of the carrier. There is no such 
thing as a “physical valuation” of a railroad until it is 
defunct; then it is a junk valwe. The taxable value of that 
part of a railroad system lying within any state cannot 
generally be found by capitalizing the net earnings in that 
state, or the average net for a period of years, because it is 
impossible to determine the net in most states, due to the 
prevailing practice of not distributing gross revenue and 
operating expense consistently with each other. Especially 
is this true as to the heavy terminal expenses. 

The best way to get at the taxable value of a railroad 
system that generally has a fair net income is to combine 
the current stock and bond market value (less the value of 
all non-operative assets) with the value found by capital- 
izing the average net income for any five years last past. 
This system value can best be apportioned to the several 
states on a composite basis found from factors reflecting 
relative railroad activities, revenue, and investment. 


Rental on Leased Railroad Lands 


By J. L. Watson, 
Right-of-Way Commissioner, Northern Pacific. 


The purpose for which railroad lands should be leased, 
and by railroad lands I mean right-of-way and _ station 
grounds available for leasing purposes and the land acquired 
and held for railroad and industrial purposes, is to furnish 
sites for the convenient transaction of business to industries 
requiring trackage, and to create and control traffic for the 
railway company. The granting of leases on the right-of- 
way and station grounds will, in many cases, permit the 
prompt loading and unloading of cars and avoid delay which 
might otherwise ensue. In the grain growing sections it is 
more economical to have the grain warehouses and elevators 


located on the right-of-way, where switching can be done 
more conveniently and more economically than would he the 
case if such industries were located some distance off the 


right-of-way and served by a spur track. 

Long term leases should contain a provision for rental 
adjustment at stated intervals. A good plan is to make such 
adjustment at intervals of five years with a provision !or 
arbitration if the railway company and the lessee cannot 
agree upon the rental. In purchasing right-of-way sometimes 
it is necessary to acquire surplus property which is not ne ded 
for railroad purposes and which cannot be served to acval- 
tage with trackage and is perhaps of little value for indus- 
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trial purposes. In such cases it is best to sell the property 
if possible, but if it cannot be sold, or if the carrier is not 
anxious to sell it and can lease it for any legitimate purpose, 
I think it is justified in doing so for whatever rental can 
be obtained. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion on this paper was led by J. C. Williams, 
assistant real estate agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, who stated: “Land, or railroad right-of-way and 
station grounds, represents approximately 20 per cent of the 
total investment. Approximately 80 per cent of this is in 
towns and cities, as rural right-of-way is negligible so far as 
leasing is concerned; 65 per cent of this 80 per cent is taken 
up by tracks, depots, etc., and approximately 25 per cent of 
the remainder is necessary for future expansion, but due to 
location cannot ordinarily be leased. Approximately ten 
per cent of the remainder is neither necessary for future use 
nor can be leased to advantage and should be sold. The rest 
can and should be leased, and the guide to follow is ‘Lease 
to the industry which gives rental plus. transportation rev- 
enue a maximum.’ Considering the present value of money 
and the usual rates of interest, six per cent of the value of 
the property, basing the value on the use to be made of it 
by the industry, is not excessive.” 


Relation of Federal Valuation of Railroads 
to Taxation of Railroad Property 


By A. J. Rooney, 
Tax Commissioner, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Taxation for federal government purposes must be indi- 
rect, as Congress has not the authority to levy a tax directly 
on the property of anyone. The most efficient form of indi- 
rect taxation was and probably still is that provided by the 
tariff laws, but in more recent years Congress provided, 
primarily, for a levy of one per cent upon the income of 
business corporations, followed by the capital stock tax law 
and the general income tax law, which latter, in turn, was 
superseded and augmented by the “War Revenue Act of 
1917,” later modified. The ad valorem basis of taxation, as 
applied under authority of the general property tax law, 
requires a complete valuation of all property at stated inter- 
vals. Under the ad valorem system, the total valuation and 
the total amount of revenue needed determines the tax rate. 
The valuation of this property and the tax rate, determine 
the amount of taxes the taxpayer must pay. When all prop- 
erty is listed for taxation at full value, the tax rate, all other 
conditions remaining unchanged, will be as low as it can 
be made. The just ad valorem taxation of railroads requires 
the just ad valorem taxation of all property. 

The valuation to be placed on the property of a railroad, 
or any other “going concern,” for the purpose of taxation, 
depends upon the “profitableness of its use.” Such a con- 
cern might be entitled to earn a reasonable return upon a 
valuation of five million dollars, but, if, by reason of the 
rates prescribed, or the stress of untoward circumstances, it 
actually earns a reasonable return on only half that amount, 
then its valuation for the purpose of taxation would be cor- 
respondingly reduced—the low earnings being at once re- 
flected in the “price value” or “market value” of its securi- 
ties. In many of the states, the statutes prescribe that, in 
assessing the railroads, the earnings shall be “considered” 
and even in those states which provide for the valuation of 
physical property separately from the franchise, the earning 
power of the lines is given more consideration, for without 
such consideration no intelligent assessment can be made. 

Public opinion is a large factor in determining how the 
railways shall be treated. Developments of the last few 
years have done much towards causing the public to look 
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upon the railways with a different perspective. They recog- 
nize the importance of the railways to their own very exist- 
ence. The history of the railways is linked with the history 
of the nation. 

The public is interested more in rapid and safe trans- 
portation—ample and good railway service—than in cheap 
transportation or high taxation. There are large areas of 
land in the United States yet awaiting the coming of the 
railways for their development, but if the railways already 
existing are stultified, the capital necessary for their extension 
will not be forthcoming. 


Other Papers 


A paper, “Can the Multiple Studies Made in Connection 
with Federal Valuation Be Used as a Basis of Determining 
Cost of Acquiring Lands for Railroad Purposes,” was read 
by W. R. Van Campen, land attorney, Presidents Confer- 
ence Committee. He was inclined to discount the multiple 
studies as being of service in estimating individual land 
purchases or a limited number of such purchases. He said 
that past experiences will be of assistance in estimating new 
extensive land purchases and would be somewhat of a guide 
to the less experienced right-of-way agents. The multiple 
studies can be used, however, he said, in estimating present 
cost of acquisition for valuation purposes. 

E. D. Anthony, assistant real estate and tax agent, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, presented the paper, “Crossings and Use 
of Railroad Land by Telephone, Telegraph and Other Pub- 
lic Service Companies.” He said that the prime factors of 
the case are: first, the protection of the right-of-way and 
interest of the carriers in their property; second, the safe- 
guarding of the lives of their employees and third, a regard 
for the welfare of the general public. His discussion con- 
cerned each factor individually. Judge R. V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral solicitor of the Illinois Central, representing the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, addressed the convention on 
the general railway situation. 


Labor Board Gives Maintenance Men 
an Increase of Two Cents an Hour 


N INCREASE of two cents an hour for approximately 
A 452,000 members of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers was ordered by the Railroad Labor Board in a 
decision handed down on October 14. Increases were given 
to four of the nine classes of maintenance-of-way employees 
enumerated in the board’s last wage decision affecting these 
workers. Section, track and maintenance foremen and as- 
sistant foremen, track laborers, and other common laborers 
in the maintenance-of-way department and in and around 
shops and roundhouses, drawbridge tenders and assistants, 
pile driver, ditching and hoisting firemen, pumper engineers 
and pumpers, crossing watchmen or flagmen, and lamp 
lighters and tenders, received the two-cent an hour increase. 
At the same time the board decided that the present con- 
ditions did not justify an increase for the following classes 
of employees: Bridge, building, painter, construction, mason 
and concrete, water-supply and plumber foremen, and as- 
sistant foremen, coal wharf, coal chute and fence-gang fore- 
men, pile driver, ditching and hoisting engineers, bridge 
inspectors, and mechanics in the maintenance-of-way and 
bridge-and-building departments, and their helpers. 
According to the board the increase applies to 451,911 
maintenance-of-way employees and will add approximately 
$22,125,000 to the railroads’ annual payroll. The board’s 
latest ruling will place the minimum rate of pay for mainte- 
nance-of-way workers at from 25 to 37 cents an hour, the 
board estimating that 45 per cent of the men will receive 
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37 cents an hour or more, that 40 per cent will receive more 
than 30 cents an hour and that only about 5 per cent will 
receive less than 30 cents an hour. 

Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the board, declared that the 
decision was made because of the definite upward trend of 
wages in other lines of industry, particularly the wages of 
common labor. There was no pronounced increase in the 
cost of living, he said. 

“The board does not feel that it is receding from its 
decision of last spring as at that time the wage increase 
ordered was just and reasonable,” he said. “The reason and 
issues leading to the present increase will be fully set out 
when the official decision is handed down.” 

The board’s decision has been held up for more than 10 
days because of the failure of the board members to reach 
an agreement, as pointed out in last week’s Railway Age. 
The labor members of the board were holding out for an 
increase of more than two cents; the public representatives 
were urging the two-cent an hour advance, and the railroad 
representatives were demanding that no increases be granted. 
The deadlock was finally broken when the proposition of 
an advance of two cents an hour was approved by the three 
public members, Samuel Higgins, a member of the railroad 
group, and W. L. McMenimen, a member of the labor group. 
A. O. Wharton, another member of the labor group, and one 
railroad representative voted against the increase and the 
third railroad representative was not present. 

The board’s ruling follows closely on the defeat of E. F. 
Grable, candidate for re-election as grand president of the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers, and the announcement by his suc- 
cessor, F. H. Fljozdal, that a new demand “for improved 
working conditions and a living wage” would be made upon 
the board. Mr. Grable was defeated by more than 3,000 
votes out of a total of approximately 86,000. The election 
was held the day previous to the announcement of the 
board’s decision. 

Prior to his defeat, Mr. Grable telegraphed a protest to 
Mr. McMenimen against the proposed two cent an hour 
increase. Mr. Grable requested a quick decision on the 
requests of the maintenance men and stated that unless a 
larger increase than two cents an hour was granted “loyal 
members may adopt extreme tactics fostered by questionable 
leaders to remedy their grievance.” Following the board’s 
announcement Mr. Grable is quoted as stating that the in- 
crease undoubtedly would be accepted by the organization 
as “temporary relief.” 


Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers Meets 


HE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL convention of the American 
T Association of Passenger Traffic Officers met in Louis- 

ville, Ky., on October 10-11. While a large part of 
the meeting was concerned with routine business and the 
presentation of reports of regular standing committees, con- 
siderable time was given to the discussion of subjects of 
timely interest. Among these may be mentioned the prob- 
lems now confronting the railroads as a consequence of 
the motor truck competition, and the recent development of 
gasoline motor rail cars. The following is a resume of the 
principal subjects discussed at the-meeting. (1) Summer 
tourist fares: Is a uniform basis throughout the United 
States desirable and practicable? (2) Motor buses: Effect 
on passenger traffic. Should motor bus companies and in- 
dividuals operating motor buses be subject to the same 
regulations and taxes as railroads? (3) Economies in con- 
struction of joint passenger tariffs. (4) Inter-territorial 
clergy arrangements. (5) Anti-scalping bill. (6) Uniform 
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rules and practices for refund on tickets at stations. (7) 
Gasoline motor cars. (8) Construction of new hard roads 
paralleling steam lines. 

It was suggested during the course of the reports and 
discussions that tickets sold prior to date of use be endorsed 
with both date of sale and date good for passage; that an 
earnest effort should be made to devise some means by which 
the ticket agents may clearly indicate on the coupon of each 
interline ticket sold for advance use, the date on which such 
ticket was sold and the date on which it will be valid for 
passage, such information saving an extraordinary amount 
of correspondence between accounting departments; that 
transfer charges be published in the Official Guide for in- 
formation of ticket agents and be shown in tariffs regularly 
published and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that there be earlier promulgation of bases for 
division of tourist and other special fares. 

It was also contended that the multi-route ticket is simple 
and so practical that it can be correctly issued by agents and 
with a saving of time over the single route ticket, but that the 
multi-junction ticket is somewhat complicated and _ likely 
to cause trouble and annoyance to holders; that whereas the 
present digest includes only divisions, mileages and trans- 
fers, that until some different action is taken by this asso- 
ciation, the digest continue to be so restricted that at the 
earliest convenient date it may be republished in standard 
tariff size of 814 in. by 11 in; that a rate expert from each 
territory be directed to arrange for the preparation and pub- 
lication in suitable form of a digest of passenger fares for 
such lines as indicate their desire to participate in such a 
publication. It was further suggested that it was desirable 
to publish schedules of mixed freight and passenger trains, 
especially in view of automobile competition; discussion 
developed that there is no objection to the publication of 
such service in the Official Guide; that earlier consideration 
should be given summer tourist fares than has been the 
practice heretofore, thus affording needed time in which to 
determine the construction bases and carefully to prepare 
and check tariffs and file them on statutory notice and also 
enable the issuance of advertising matter in the winter and 
early spring months when many people are planning their 
summer vacations. 

There was some discussion of the desirability of economy 
in the compilation of passenger tariffs through the elimina- 
tion of unimportant headline points and destinations, the 
elimination of inactive and circuitous routes, etc., and the 
desirability of uniformity and standardization in tariff regu- 
lations. While it was felt it would be desirable to have 
uniform regulations to govern redemption of tickets at sta- 
tions, for example, as to the period of time within which a 
wholly unused ticket may be redeemed by the ticket agent, 
it was concluded that the establishment of uniform rules 
is impracticable owing to different laws effective in the 
various states. The influence of the gasoline propelled motor 
car on passenger traffic and its adaptability to certain traffic 
conditions were discussed at some length. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, A. B. Smith, passenger traffic manager, North- 
ern Pacific; vice-president, C. B. Ryan, passenger traffic 
manager, Seaboard Air Line; secretary, W. C. Hope, pas- 
senger traffic manager, Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The executive committee consists of W. B. Calloway, chair- 
man; M. L. Harris, E. P. Cockrell, W. H. Black, the presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary. The convention was fol- 
lowed by a short business session of the Fraternal Socicty. 


For ATTEMPTING TO Wreck Lackawanna and Delaware & Hud- 


son trains three youths at Scranton, Pa., were recently sent ced 
to eight to ten years’ solitary confinement. The motive 
for their action was said to be revenge against the Delaware & 


Hudson for alleged injuries sustained by one of them. 
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I. C. Adapts Electrification to Terminal Traffic 


Extended Investigation Leads to Selection of 1,500-Volts 
Direct Current with Overhead Contact 


HE PROPOSED electrification of the Chicago terminals 
T of the Illinois Central, involving heavy suburban traf- 

fic, freight transfers and interchanges, yard switching, 
and later the operation of through passenger trains, wholly 
within a terminal area, is a combination that has not been 
met heretofore in electrification problems. Considering the 
wide variation in the fundamental features of various im- 
portant electrifications the final decision of the Illinois Cen- 
tral to use 1,500-volts direct current with the overhead con- 
tact system, as announced in the Railway Age of October 7, 
after an extended investigation which has been characterized 
by its thoroughness, is highly. important. 


Territory Involved in Electrification 


In addition to its own trains the Illinois Central handles 
with its locomotives all of the passenger and freight traffic 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis from 
Kankakee, Ill., to Chicago, a distance of 54 miles. The 


the branch from Kensington to Blue Island; two tracks from 


Harvey to Matteson, which may also be used for steam 
passenger service; and two tracks from Sixty-seventh street 
to South Chicago. The route mileage involved is: Chicago 
to Matteson, 28 miles; South Chicago branch, 4.5 miles, 
and the Blue Island branch 4.4 miles, with a total of ap- 
proximately 125 track miles. 


Traffic Study Foundation of Terminal Development 


As early as 1881 the Illinois Central operated 44 trains 
daily in suburban service between the old Central Station, 
then located at Randolph street, and Grand Crossing, near 
Seventy-eighth street, a distance of 8.5 miles, while 15 of 
these trains were run on to Kensington, 6.5 miles farther, 
which was then the limit of the suburban zone. During 
the World’s Fair in 1893, extensive suburban service was 
installed to handle the heavy traffic to and from the fair 
grounds, which were located adjacent to the Illinois Central 
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Map of the Chicago Terminal District of the Illinois Central, Showing Lines to Be Electrified 


Michigan Central also has trackage rights over the Illinois 
Central from Kensington into the city by means of which 
it handles its trains into Chicago with its own power although 
its freight house is located on the Illinois Central tracks 
and other facilities including the main passenger terminal 
at Roosevelt Road are owned by the Illinois Central. In 
addition to these trains the Illinois Central also handles 
five northbound and six southbound passenger trains of the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend between Kensington and 
Randolph street terminal. The St. Charles Air Line, run- 
ning west from a connection with the Illinois Central at 
Sixteenth street, over which the Illinois Central operates west 
to Omaha, is not included in the electrification program. 

According to the city ordinance covering this project, all 
suburban trains on lines to the south are to be operated 
electrically by 1927, the freight service north of East Roose- 
velt Road must be electrified by 1930 and the entire freight 
service within the city limits by 1935. The through pas- 
Senger service within the city limits may, with certain provi- 
sions, be operated electrically by 1940. 

The electrification for suburban service will include all 
suburban tracks between the suburban terminal at Randolph 
street and Sixteenth street; six tracks from Sixteenth street 
to Forty-seventh street; four tracks from Forty-seventh street 
to Sixty-seventh; three tracks from Sixty-seventh street to 
Kensington; and two tracks from Kensington to Harvey; 


tracks between Fifty-sixth and Sixty-seventh streets. With 
the rapid growth of population in the area served, the Illinois 
Central has continued to show a steady increase in business, 
the approximate number of revenue passengers handled each 
year since 1905 being given in the following table: 


esis ciciv tyes sie ead % 13,100,000 BREN 4 va eetwasiicae ... 13,150,000 
eae ee 13,800,000 | ere ee 14,100,000 
Pe gh aes wie anes 13,600,000 BREE 6:45:43 a'esnu eheke als 13,700,000 
Ey a asin aee canes 11,950,000 2) ee ee 12,850,000 
aes Se see 12,150,000 oo een 15,250,000 
NG aina Wibiwalel eo we tele we 13,750.000 TEL os Va stereos eens anew 19,000,000 
ate aia sn Br e-6 Powe s 13,335,000 pl Ter ere re 19,800,000 
A «eee 13,750,000 7 Se eerere re 21,000,000 
NE ie Sak are ce aaa ee 13,550,000 —or more 
ate a's bw ierahtic o wiare-aHn'¢ 12,750,000 


It is important to note that these figures do not include 
the non-revenue employee traffic amounting to over 3,000,000 
passengers for 1921, or an average of something like 8,900 
a day. 

Of the some 73,000 passengers carried on ordinary week 
days, about 42,000 are carried between 6 and 9 o’clock in 
the morning and between 3 p. m. and 5:30 p. m. A count 
on a certain day showed 10,714 passengers departing from 
Randolph street between 3 p. m. and 5:30 p. m., which 
together with 7,808 from Van Buren street made a total of 
18,522 or 124 passengers a minute. During 15 min. of the 
peak rush from 4:30 p. m. to 4:45 p. m., there were 3,800 
passengers or 253 a minute. During this evening rush trains 
are operated out of Van Buren street and through the yards 
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on less than two-minute headway, the average for the full 
period of service from 3:30 a. m. to 12:45 a. m., being a 
train every 7.5 min. , The Illinois Central made a special 
effort to serve the pyblic during the strike on the Chicago 
surface lines from September 1 to 6, 1922, during which 
period a record traffic of 157,517 passengers was handled 
in a single day. So many of these people have continued 
to use the Illinois Central that it has been necessary to add 
10 trains to handle the business to the best advantage. The 
schedule at this time calls for 370 trains each week-day with 
six or seven coaches in a train during the rush hours, and 
shorter trains at other times throughout the day. The load- 
ing and unloading of passengers is expedited considerably 
by elevating the station platforms at all suburban tracks level 
with the car platforms. 

One factor that has contributed to the success of the 
Illinois Central suburban service is the separation of the 
express and local runs between Van Buren street and Hyde 
Park (Fifty-third street). The express trains make this run 
of 5.5 miles in 11 minutes while the local trains, making 
more intermediate stops, require from 18 to 23 min. The 
express trains to South Chicago make eight stops, covering 
the run of 13 miles in a minimum of 35 min. The minimum 
running time to Matteson, a distance of 29 miles, including 
eight stops is 59 min.; and to Blue Island, 18.5 miles, in- 
cluding eight stops, the minimum running time is 45 min. 

These schedules can be shortened by a higher acceleration 
rate, with the same running speed. A detailed study of the 
speeds of over 800 trains showed that 50 m.p.h. was the ap- 
proximate maximum speed of the present steam equipment. 
While higher speeds were contemplated at first on the new 
work, estimates showed that added investment in equipment 
and the greater operating cost that would be required were out 
of proportion to the benefits derived. It was decided, there- 
fore, to fix the balanced speed of the new electric equipment 
at 50 m.p.h. and provide an acceleration under load of 1.5 
m.p.h. per sec. and a braking rate of 1.75 m.p.h. per sec. 
In other words, while the new equipment may not have a 
greater maximum speed than some of the present steam 
trains, it will start so much quicker that the trains will make 
the runs in considerably less time. 


Switching Area Important Consideration 


The electrification will include the extensive freight house 
and track layout just south of the Chicago river and ex- 
tending south to East Roosevelt Road, which, including the 
additional electrified tracks just south of East Roosevelt 
Road, aggregates 40 miles of tracks, most of which are yard 
tracks. The switching-service on all of the industry tracks 
in the terminal within the city limits will also be handled 
electrically. 

Part of the Fordham yard at Burnside and part of the 
Wildwood yard south of Kensington are to be included in 
the electrification. At Markham yard (the general classi- 
fication yard which is not yet completed) all of the south- 
bound receiving yard as well as enough of the northbound 
departure yard will be electrified to permit the picking up 
of northbound trains. Inspection facilities for electric loco- 
motives will be located at Markham yard and also at a point 
in the neighborhood of Twenty-sixth street. 


Freight Yard North of Randolph Street 


The ordinance concerning the project provides that noth- 
ing in the terms shall prevent other roads not electrically 
operated from entering the tracks of the Illinois Central 
south of East Roosevelt Road with steam locomotives for 
the purpose of interchange, or to prevent the Illinois Central 
from using steam locomotives for the similar interchange 
of business to and from other lines not electrified until such 
time as these roads are required to electrify. 

The extensive track layout between Randolph street and 
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the Chicago river is located close to the great loop distric 
of Chicago. Freight houses of the Illinois Central, th 
Michigan Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicag 
& St. Louis are located in this area. Large coal yards and 
warehouses of private concerns are also served in this yard. 
The short haul of coal, fruit, and general merchandise from 
this yard to the main wholesale and retail districts offers a 
decided advantage. Ground in this territory is very valu- 
able and as the present tracks and freight houses cover almost 
all of the Illinois Central property there is not much room 
for further development under steam operation. However 
with the introduction of electric propulsion it will be pos- 
sible to house over many of these tracks with vast freight 
houses, cold storage warehouses for fruit, etc. 


t 
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Freight Train Movements 


As soon as the Markham yard is completed the main line 
steam freight service will terminate at this point. There- 
fore, there will be many through transfer trains to be handled 
electrically between Markham yard and the Randolph street 
freight houses. Berry trains, banana specials, etc., will be 
handled through to Randolph street intact. As high as 
500 cars for the Illinois Central and 200 cars for the 
Michigan Central have been handled into and out of 
Randolph street in one day. 

Transfer trains will also be made up in Markham yard 
for delivery to other roads. In addition to the traffic of 
the Illinois Central that of the Michigan Central and the 
Big Four must be handled electrically over the terminal 
territory. 

A large amount of track changes, depression and elevation 
are to be carried out before the actual construction of the 
electrification can be started. These consist principally of 
the depression of the tracks between Twenty-fifth street and 
Forty-fifth street and their elevation between Forty-fourth 
street and Fifty-first street. In the rearrangement of tracks 
some industry tracks will be located on the extreme west 
side of the right of way next to which all of the suburban 
tracks will be consolidated. The through passenger tracks 
will be just east of the suburban tracks and the freight 
tracks on the east side of the right of way. At certain places 
industry tracks will be served from the east side also. 


Electrification to Meet Traffic Requirements 


A commission was appointed in December, 1920, to make 
a thorough investigation of the different systems of elec- 
trification available. Practically all of the installations in 
the United States to date have been made to meet special 
operating problems in tunnels or on grades. The New York 
Central tracks in New York were electrified primarily to 
eliminate the smoke in the Park Avenue tunnel and the 
electrification covers through and suburban passenger service. 
This is a low-voltage direct current system with a third rail. 
The Norfolk & Western 11,000-volt single-phase alternating 
current electrification is principally for heavy freight service 
over mountain grades; it uses overhead contact wire. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford uses an 11,000-volt 
single-phase alternating current system and is the only ex- 
ample of an electrification which handles through freight, 
switching, through passenger and heavy suburban passenger 
service. However, this installation extends to New Haven, 
a distance of 72 miles. An overhead contact wire is used 
in this installation. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
installation is a 3,000-volt direct current system with 
overhead contact and handles through passenger and freig!:t 
but does not have a dense traffic or suburban services. 

Three possible schemes were eliminated early in the study. 
On account of the extensive yards involved, a search was 
made for some sort of a self-contained power unit. The 
storage battery locomotive had to be eliminated on accou 
cf the seemingly prohibitive operating charges. A locom 
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tive embodying some form of the Diesel engine may be 
developed for freight and through passenger service but a 
unit of this sort has not yet been built to meet the require- 
ments of the present project. The three-phase alternating 
current system, which requires a double overhead contact 
system, was eliminated from consideration on account of 
the complications in construction of the overhead system with- 
out any advantages over the single phase. 

Complete estimates of first cost, maintenance and operation 
were then compiled for the four remaining systems (i.e.) 
(1) 750-volt direct current with third rail; (2) 1,500-volt 
direct current with overhead contact; (3) 3,000-volt direct 
current with overhead contact; and (4) 11,000-volt alternat- 
ing direct current with overhead contact. 

The 750-d.c. system was eliminated because of the ex- 
tensive freight yard trackage involved where a third-rail 
was undesirable from a safety standpoint and also on ac- 
count of the fact that this system would require a heavy and 
extensive overhead layout to- provide continuous contact for 
switching locomotives on ladder tracks and in complicated 
yards. Considering the climatic conditions along the lake 
front it was also feared that snow would drift on the tracks 
in the depression to such an extent as to interfere with the 
operation of the third-rail. Moreover, the cost of the 750- 
volt system did not differ materially from that of some of 
the other systems considered. 

The 3,000-volt d.c. system has not been thoroughly devel- 
oped for multiple unit operation and its use on the multiple 
unit system required additional complications not met with 
in the other systems considered. In converting the high 
voltage alternating current from the generating station into 
direct current for a 3,000-volt d.c. system it would be neces- 
sary to use motor generators which are more expensive and 
less efficient than synchronous converters which may be used 
on a 1,500-volt system. Due also to other causes the first 
cost and annual cost estimates were higher on the 3,000-volt 
d.c. system. 

The investigation, therefore, narrowed down to the 1,500- 
volt d.c. and the 11,000-volt single phase a.c. systems. Al- 
though satisfactory means of eliminating the inductive inter- 
ference of an a.c. system with the telegraph and telephone 
circuits have been devised it was the opinion of the majority 
of the commission that the experimentation and the expense 
involved would be appreciable. At this point consideration 
was given to the fact that a growth of traffic in the terminal 
would require more rolling equipment rather than more track 
mileage and that there was no immediate prospect of the 
system being extended to adjacent main line divisions. With 
this idea in mind it was considered that 1,500-volt d.c. 
equipment, with its lower first cost, was better adapted to 
the future development of this particular project. In the 
final analysis between the 11,000-volt a.c. single phase and 
the 1,500-d.c. systems it was decided to adopt the latter. 


Suburban Equipment 


The electrified suburban trains are to be made up of new 
all-steel coaches equipped with motors and connections for 
multiple unit control. Controllers will be located at each 
end of every car, thus eliminating the switching or turning 
of any equipment at terminals. None of the old coaches 
now in service are to be used. 

In October, 1921, the Illinois Central placed in service 
20 new all-steel suburban coaches which are now operated 
with steam but in which provisions were made for the elec- 
trical equipment to be installed later. These new cars have 
a seating capacity of 84 persons. Therefore, better service 
can be given with fewer cars than are now used as the old 
coaches seat only 56 to 65 persons. These new cars were 
described in detail in the Railway Age for December 12, 
1921. The 220 additional suburban coaches required for 
the new project will be designed along similar lines. 
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Eighty to 100-ton switching locomotives will be used in 
the various yards. On the through transfer between Ran- 
dolph street and Markham yard it is the intention to use 
two locomotive units coupled. In this service under rated 
capacity the locomotives will operate at approximately 
20 m.p.h. 

The Illinois Central, as the owner of its own coal field 
and an advantageous power house site on the Calumet river 
near Riverdale, is peculiarly well fitted to build and operate 
its own power generation station. However, no decision has 
yet been reached on this point and the power may be pur- 
chased from a public utility company. 

With the electrification the automatic signaling will be 
entirely rebuilt as a complete alternating current system. The 
existing direct current track circuits will be replaced with 
alternating current apparatus. Impedance bonds will be re- 
quired at the ends of all circuits to isolate the track sections 
for the a.c. signaling current and to provide a continuation 
of the return propulsion circuit. The enclosed disc type of 
signals now used will be replaced with three-color type light. 
signals. Although some of these signals have already been 
replaced, the new program calls for an entirely new reloca- 
tion of the greater part of the signals. 


Engineering Organization 


In conducting the investigation the late A. S. Baldwin, 
vice-president of the company, was chairman of the com- 
mission. With him was associated D. J. Brumley, chief 
engineer of the Chicago terminal. In the course of their 
investigations Mr. Baldwin and Hugh Pattison, electrical 
engineer for the commission, toured Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England to investigate electrification. It was 
upon his return to this country that Mr. Baldwin died. Mr. 
Brumley succeeded him as chairman of the commission, 
which included Bion J. Arnold of Chicago, George Gibbs 
and Cary T. Hutchinson, New York, consulting engineers, 
and W. M. Vandersluis, engineer-secretary. Having rendered 
the report covering the decision on the fundamental features 
of the electrification the function of the commission is now 
terminated. 


Railway Fire Protection Association 


HE Railway Fire Protection Association held its ninth 
T annual meeting at the New Willard Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D. C., this week, beginning on Tuesday, October 
17, with an attendance of about 100. G. L. Ball (St. L.-. 
S. F.), president of the association, occupied the chair. 

President Ball in his opening address recited briefly the 
activities of the executive committee during the past 12 
months and referred to the prosperous condition of the asso- 
ciation. A periodical news-letter has been issued to mem- 
bers, keeping them advised of current developments. Region- 
al meetings have been started in the east, and it is proposed 
to hold similar gatherings in the middle west.and the west, 
perhaps once or twice a year. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce proposes to start a nation-wide fire prevention 
campaign and this association plans to co-operate in the 
movement. 

The executive committee, E. A. Ryder (B. & M.) chair- 
man, reported a total membership of 235 (157 active, 75 as- 
sociate and three honorary), 36 members having joined dur-: 
ing the year. 

The Committee on Resolutions, B. S. Mace (B. & O.) 
chairman, reported a set of resolutions which were in the 
nature of a platform of principles for the guidance of mem- 
bers. In these the association appeals to all railroad execu- 
tives not only to support their own fire prevention depart- 
ments, particularly in the direction of educating all employ- 
ees, high and low, but to proclaim with emphasis their. own 
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purpose to support this association. Every road is urged to 
put all of its fire prevention activities under a single central 
authority and to see that there is effective co-operation be- 
tween all other departments and the fire department. It was 
resolved to send a copy of these resolutions to the chief 
executive of every railroad in the country. 


Fire Causes of 1921 in Detail 


The Committee on Statistics, G. R. Hurd (I. C.) chair- 
man, gave totals of fire losses for 1921, as reported by 75 
railroads representing about 80 per cent of the Class I roads 
of the country. The total miles of road represented in these 
reports is 207,634. The number of fires reported is 7,963, 
only 12 less than in 1920, but the total of the losses, $7,589,- 
611 is almost $3,000,000 less than in 1920. This difference 
is accounted for partly by the general fall in values of some 
classes of property, and partly by a lessened volume of freight 
business on the railroads. Losses due to fires on adjacent 
property increased, indicating the need of keeping in touch 
with neighbors. The committee suggested that a railroad 
should keep itself fully informed concerning fire hazards in 
all buildings within 150 feet of its right-of-way. Suggestions 
of the lessons of fires were given in connection with numerous 
classes: Exposure to forest fires, friction, hot journals, etc., 
incendiary and others. Smoking should be prohibited not 
only in shops, freight houses, etc., but in offices as well. 

In the discussion on this report, E. N. Floyd (C. C. C. & 
St. L.), proposed that statistical averages by the month or 
day are not so valuable as those per train-mile—for some 
causes rise and fall with changes in volume of business. 
The importance of getting reports of all fires, no matter 
how trifling from a cost standpoint, was emphasized by sev- 
eral members. Some roads do not report all fires even where 
the loss is as much as $100. When responsible for a small 
fire, they often try to keep it out of the records. 

The uselessness of reports which say “cause unknown” 
was pointed out by several members. The efficient superin- 
tendent does not accept such a report without full investiga- 
tion. W. F. Steffens (N. Y. C.) said that on his road in 
1921, by thorough investigation, a large number of fires 
were forced out of the “unexplained” column. “Spontaneous 
ignition” is another which oftentimes is suspicious. 

E. W. Osborne (Nor. Pac.) believes he finds at least the 
probable cause in 99 per cent of his fires, and positive 
evidence in 75 per cent. Electricity is wrongfully blamed in 
many cases where the person reporting does not make thor- 
ough investigation or has a selfish purpose in concealing 
the true cause. “Electric fire’ has taken the place of the 
former popular explanation, “caused by rats and matches.” 

This report was accepted and referred to the executive 
committee with recommendation to make the improvements 
in form and classification that had been suggested. 

Locomotive fire hazards were reported on by a committee 
of which Earl N. Floyd (C.C.C. & St. L.) is chairman. 
The committee expects to have a conference with a com- 
mittee of the International Railway Fuel Association, but 
beyond that had nothing to report. 


What Progress Can Be Measured? 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted largely to a “symposium” 
m “Are Fire Protection Efforts Producing Results?” 

C. C. Rambo, manager of the Railroad Fire Insurance 
Association, the first speaker, reported his observations while 
visiting different roads in behalf of his association. Results 
were noted as “splendid” in 1918 and they are more certainly 
so now. Losses on fixed structures afford a good index of 
efficiency, as they are not affected much by fluctuations in 
volume of traffic and these show greatly reduced losses in 
1921. Mr. Rambo emphasized the duty of concentration on 
preventable fires, which continue to occur year after year. 
Losses due to smoking and matches have increased seriously. 
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In three years the total of railroad losses in these classes was 
$763,042, an increase, while the total losses, including all 
causes, decreased; and doubtless many “unexplained” cases 
ought to go in this class. 

B. S. Mace (B. & O.) confirmed Mr. Rambo’s views and 
statements. Mr. Mace is chairman of a committee appointed 
by the governor of Maryland, which has reformed much bad 
practice in that state and he recommends railroad fire pro- 
tection officers to take part in state, municipal and com- 
munity fire prevention activities. He has found speaking 
to pupils of public schools productive of excellent results. 
Teaching on this subject has been put into the curriculum 
in some Maryland schools. He hopes to get some advanced 
legislation in that state. Mr. Mace and E. B. Berry (So 
Ry.) represent the Railway Fire Protection Association in 
the National Fire Waste Council. The Baltimore & Ohio 
offers to co-operate in fire prevention with all industries 
located on its lines. 

W. S. Topping (Bureau of Explosives) gave interesting 
observations made in connection with the work of his bureau, 
confirming what had been said about progress during the 
past 15 years. The Bureau has induced manufacturers of 
explosives to make numerous improvements in packing which 
have lessened the number of fires in transportation. Among 
these are a rule not to ship in the same package two sub- 
stances which, if mixed, will evolve heat, and not to ship 
oily waste or paper, and other such risky substances, in 
box cars. Gasoline fires have been reduced by encouraging 
the use of electric hand lanterns. All wrecking outfits should 
have portable electric lights. The number of train wrecks 
followed by fire has been markedly reduced. 

Robert Scott (A.C.L.) and L. F. Shedd (C.R.1. & P.) 
reported interesting experiences lecturing to pupils in schools. 
The suggestion was made that gatherings of boy scouts and 
of girl scouts constitute a field which ought to be cultivated 
as much as the schools. 


Committee on Forms 


This committee, W. C. Neely (N. & W.) chairman, has 
begun its work but the roads have been slow in furnishing 
samples and information. The committee proposes to 
standardize the following: Preliminary notice of fire; full 
report of same with all needed detail; report of fires on non- 
railroad premises; form for collection of insurance; for proof 
of loss; placards; for an original fire survey; for re-inspec- 
tion; regulations for fire drills, and others. 


Transportation of Explosives 


W. S. Topping, of the Bureau of Explosives, aided by the 
chief chemist of the Bureau, C. P. Beistle, and Inspectors 
Baldwin, O’Donnell, Cook and Campbell, answered a large 
number of questions presented by members about the proper 
interpretation and application of the I.C.C. rules covering 
the transportation of dangerous articles. 

On January 1, next, revised rules are to be issued em- 
bodying additional features made possible by the increased 
power granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the last revision of the federal law. Shippers can be more 
effectively held to their responsibility. In this discussion 
W. F. Hickey (N.Y. N.H. & H.) called attention to the fire 
risk from stray electric current when cars of gasoline stand 
on side tracks not properly bonded and insulated to provid« 
against that danger. 

The difficulties incident to enforcing the rule that tanks to 
receive gasoline from cars shall not be placed within 30 
feet of a passenger track were enlarged upon by a number 
of members. Oil men always object to the cost of a special 
track and if refused the use of a track near the main line, 
appeal to the traffic department with the threat to go to 
another road. To preserve this safety rule the railroads 
must act together. 





Bridge and Building Meeting in Cincinnati 


Thirty-Second Meeting Characterized by Good Reports, Active 
Discussion and Interest in the Exhibits 


HE AMERICAN Railway Bridge and Building Associa- 
£ tion, in common with other railway organizations 

scheduled to hold meetings this fall, was confronted 
with the prospect of postponing its convention because of the 
serious difficulties with which the railroads contended dur- 
ing the past summer. The officers of this association were 
thoroughly determined to hold their convention, with the 
result that the meeting held in Cincinnati on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week was one of the most 
successful which this association has ever held. That the 
officers of the association had the courage of their convic- 
tions and never laid aside their plans for holding the meet- 
ing is attested by the evidence of thorough preparations 
which characterized the sessions. The preparation of a 
bulletin containing the reports of all committees in advance 
of the meeting served to expedite the conduct of the sessions 
since it obviated the necessity for a detailed reading of the 
reports on the floor and thus afforded more time for thor- 
ough discussion. 

The selection of a place of meeting ‘as centrally’ located 
as Cincinnati was, no doubt, an important factor in encour- 
aging a large attendance. The selection was also a happy 
one because it afforded the members of this association an 
opportunity to inspect the reconstructed Cincinnati Southern 
bridge over the Ohio river, which is in many ways one of 
the most interesting pieces of bridge engineering which has 
been completed in recent years. The session on Wednesday 
morning included a paper on the reconstruction of this 
bridge by F. W. Henrici, assistant engineer of construction, 
American Bridge Company, who was directly connected with 
the work, and this was supplemented on Tuesday afternoon 
by an excursion to the bridge site. 

The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock Tuesday 
by C. R. Knowles (superintendent of water service, Illinois 
Central), president. After invocation by C. A. Lichty (in- 
spector, purchasing department, Chicago and North West- 
ern) secretary, the association was welcomed to Cincinnati 
by .Froome Morris, vice-mayor of the city and by Jas. A. 
Reilly, president of the Chamber of Commerce. A. O. Ridg- 
way (assistant chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern), vice- -president, responded in behalf of the association. 
Following a review of the year’s work by President Knowles, 
the report of the secretary-treasurer showed a membership 
of 830. 

Over 250 members were present. R. N. Begien, general 
manager, Western Lines, Baltimore & Ohio, addressed the 
me¢ting on Wednesday morning, emphasizing the essentials 
of successful’ organization in the conduct of bridge and 
building work. 


The papers and reports presented before the convention 
may be divided into two general classes, those dealing with 
the special problems arising through the advance in the 
science of structural engineering and those relating to the 
routine administration of railway bridge and building main- 
tenance which comprises the principal responsibility of the 
bridge and building officer. As coming within the limits 
of the first class may be mentioned a report on labor-saving 
devices; a comparison of the relative merits of wood, steel 
and ‘concrete tanks; the framing of bridge timbers before 
subjecting them to preservative treatment and a review of 
more recent studies of the bearing power of piles. 

A large part of the active discussion at the various ses- 
sions related to the reports on the routine problems of bridge 
and building maintenance. Among these was a report on 
the painting of structural steel, reviewing common practice 
as to workmanship, and devoting considerable space to the 
material. This portion of the report included abstracts from 
papers presented before other technical societies from which 
a number of conclusions were drawn with regard to paints 
most suitable for various purposes. 

The inspection of buildings was the subject of a report 
divided under two heads: Inspection of new buildings dur- 
ing construction and the periodic inspection of existing build- 
ings. This took the form of detailed instructions to the 
inspector, together with some comments on the necessity for 
keeping an accurate record of such inspections. 

_The report of the Committee on the Construction and 
Maintenance of Sewers and Drains presented a concise 
summary of the properties and characteristics of the more 
common types of sewer pipe; namely, vitrified pipe, common 
drain tile, concrete sewers, brick sewers, cast iron sewers 
and wooden pipe. It also gave a summary of the hydraulics 
of conduits and a statement of principles of practice in con- 
struction. 

Recognition was given to the growing use of the reinforced 
concrete trestles supported on bents of concrete piles in a 
committee report covering the handling and driving of con- 
crete piles. This consisted primarily of a review of prac- 
tices developed on roads that have had thé greatest experi- 
ence with the concrete pile trestle. An interesting feature 
of the report was the presentation of figures indicating the 
extent to which concrete piles have been used on some rail- 
roads. Thus, the Illinois Central has used 11,000 piles in 


.a total of 22,072 lin. ft. of single-track concrete pile trestle, 


3,747 lin. ft. of double-track trestle and 248 lin. ft. of three- 
track trestle. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was re- 
ported as having driven a total of 18,088 concrete piles or 
48,668 lin. ft. of piling. 


Pile Driving and Pile Driving Records 


The committee presented the definitions, specifications and 
recommended practice of the American Railway Engineering 
Association covering piles, pile driving and the construction 
and driving of pre-moulded concrete piles. The report also 
gave an extended review of current literature on the formulas 
for determining the bearing power of piles with the follow- 
ing comments on the consideration of foundation conditions 
and the recording of pile driving data. 

The soil should be explored to a sufficient depth to deter- 
mine if the ground alone will support the structure. If the 
investigation discloses that it will not sustain the structure 
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alone it must then be determined what kind of piles should 
be used, their length and number. An exploration of the 
earth to determine the length of piles to be used may be made 
by driving test piles or by making borings. If test piles are 
used they should be driven to a greater depth than it is 
intended to drive the regular piles. The driving should be 


observed and the safe load at various depths computed by a 
suitable formula. 

If the earth is homogeneous it is only necessary that the 
piles be driven to such depths that the frictional resistance 
of the ground is greater than any load which will be placed 
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upon the pile. It should be noted, however, that in most 
cases the ground to be penetrated is not homogeneous. In 
the case of a structure of great weight and extent the engi- 
neer should carefully consider the danger of stopping the 
piles in a hard stratum overlying a soft one for the simul- 
taneous loading of the great number of piles may cause the 
soft stratum to squeeze out and the structure to settle. 

A test load may determine if individual piles or even 
small groups of piles will sustain a given weight over a 
given area, but it does not necessarily determine that when 
the piles receive their permanent load the stratum in which 
they stopped will not settle or break through into a softer 
one and cause it to be forced out in a horizontal direction. 
It appears that an exploration of the earth by borings is 
safer and more satisfactory than the driving of test piles 
although a combination of the two methods is ideal and to 
be recommended. The advantage of borings over the driving 
of test piles is that they can be carried to much greater 
depths and the exact soils encountered known. It also ob- 
viates the danger of stopping the piles in a hard stratum 
overlying a softer one as mentioned previously. 

Very careful notes should be made of all earth explora- 
tions and the driving of test piles. It is well to keep samples 
of the soils obtained at the various depths of borings. These 
should be kept at least until the structure has been in use 
for some time and any danger of its settling past. The engi- 
neer will be repaid many times for the trouble and cost of 
making explorations, one of which is ability to order an 
economical bill of piles or one calling for lengths that will 
not call for excessive cutoffs and waste. 

The importance of making and filing complete and de- 
pendable notes of piles, piledriving, and soil explorations 
cannot be over-estimated. This has been brought home to 
the railroads in the work of preparing valuations of their 
properties for the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
data will be found valuable in estimating and ordering ma- 
terial for emergency replacements as in the case of bridges 
destroyed by fire, washouts and wrecks. Other occasions for 
their use arise when structures are to be enlarged in extent 
or increased in height and when it must be determined 
whether additional piles will be needed and if so the number 
and lengths required. The results of soil explorations should 
be not only entered in the field books but also placed upon 
the piling plan for the information of the inspector and pile 
driver foreman. 

There is considerable opportunity for standardizing the 
important items in pile driving records. The heading should 
contain reference to the location of the work on line or 
branch, date, contractor, pile driver number, and kind and 
weight of hammer. In case of the gravity drop steam ham- 
mer the make and number should be given, together with 
the number of strokes per minute, the height of fall and 
weight of entire hammer and striking part separately. If a 
double-acting steam hammer is used, it is necessary also to 
record the diameter of the piston. 

In the body of the report some put in a date column so as 
to provide a continuous pile record and to give the oppor- 
tunity to record the date each pile is driven. The best prac- 
tice is to number the bents in the direction of the mile posts 
and the piles from left to right. For piers and other founda- 
tions a sketch or pile plan will indicate the system of num- 
bering. The kind of timber or concrete in the pile should 
be noted. In the case of timber piles the diameter of tip and 
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butt should be given, and in the case of concrete, the date 
of manufacture and the name of the manufacturer. Next 
should be recorded the length of pile in the leads, the length 
below cut-off, and the distance from base of rail, top of pier 
or other reference to the cut-off. The next group of data to 
be recorded is that regarding the penetration. It is well to 
record the total penetration and the amount of penetration 
in the soft and hard materials separately. 

A column for remarks should be provided into which can 
be placed notes regarding the batter of piles, broken piles, 
whether rings or shoes were placed on piles and other infor- 
mation that may be desirable. Many roads record the total 
number of blows for driving the pile. It is also desirable 
to give the original length of the pile used, where a pile is 
cut off before being put in the leads, provided the part cut 
off is wasted and not driven as another pile. 

For the record of test piles it is necessary to give the rate 
of penetration for each foot of the driving and as much 
information as is possible regarding the kind of soil, along 
with the data of ordinary driving as given above. It is espe- 
cially important to get an accurate record on the driving of 
test piles. The record of soil exploration by borings should 
show the location of the test and the distance from base of 
rail or other definite reference point to each kind of soil. A 
note should be made of the compactness and moisture con- 
tent of the soils encountered. ‘ 

It is well within the province of this report to urge the 
making of clear and definite specifications for pile driving 
contracts and reasonable inspection during the progress of 
the work. Some engineers have subjected themselves to no 
little criticism in the past for loosely drawn pile driving 
specifications. 

The common requirement that the piles be driven to ‘“‘prac- 
tical refusal” is deplored. The use of this term has been 
responsible for the partial or complete destroying of many 
piles by over-driving. When a pile has encountered sufficient 
resistance to support the load to be placed upon it, and the 
soil explorations indicate that it has reached or penetrated 
into a stratum capable of receiving the load, the driving 
should be stopped. This condition should be clearly defined 
in the specifications and the formula for determining the 
resistance of the pile given. 

It is hoped that it will be possible for the railroads of the 
country to keep track of the results of driving piles under 
various conditions so that all may make use of the informa- 
tion obtained. The loads put on our bridges and other struc- 
tures are steadily becoming heavier, and pile material, espe- 
cially timber, is becoming scarcer and more costly. It is 
therefore essential that our materials be used with the great- 
est economy consistent with future safety. 

[F. C. Baluss, engineer of bridges and buildings Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, Duluth, Minn., chairman. | 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report hinged largely about the 
detail with which foremen and inspectors should be required 
to keep field records. Some advocated complete records of 
every pile driven to insure that data will be available in the 
event of a failure, while others deprecated this practice as 
favored the universal use of a short form, covering every pile 
unduly burdening a foreman. The consensus of opinion 
favored by the universal use of a short form, covering every 
pile. 


Labor Saving Devices 


The committee reporting on this subject presented detailed 
examples of a large number of types and classes of equip- 
ment which had been found of convenience and economy on 
various railroads, in many cases reporting on the actual 
savings obtained. The introduction to the report called at- 
tention to some of the difficulties involved in the application 


of labor saving equipment and suggested a number of prin- 
ciples which must apply. 

The chief difficulty in the way of providing and using 
labor saving devices where considerable investment is in- 
volved, is that economies are not always secured unless the 
device is kept in constant use. It is also important to decide 
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whether theoretical or actual economies -are realized, and 
whether such equipment should be supplied for each gang, 
or for alternate gangs or be kept at division headquarters. 
The distribution of equipment and labor saving devices 
should be under the direction of the division officers. 

The motor car, as usual, came in for considerable com- 
mendation from the committee. There is no doubt, the com- 
mittee stated, as to the advantage in the use of motor cars 
by bridge and building gangs. Until recently, the motor 
cars in use did not have sufficient power and capacity and 
had too much speed. At present the designs measure more 
accurately to what is required under actual working condi- 
tions. With the exercise of good judgment in the question 
of speed, the motor car is a valuable asset. The proper care 
and upkeep of a motor depends largely on the personal 
equation. The more complicated the construction of the car, 
the greater the cost of maintenance and upkeep and the less 
the value of the labor saved. 

The following are a few brief references to comments ap- 
pearing in the report concerning various pieces of equipment 
used in bridge and building work: 

More attention should be given to the use of pneumatic 
and electric motors for boring holes incident to the construc- 
tion of docks, cribs and protection piers at draw bridges. 
Electric drills are probably the most convenient and eco- 
nomical to operate where power is at hand. The Michigan 
Central recently constructed a crib at Mackinaw City where 
all the boring was done by compressed air furnished from a 
locomotive air pump. It was found by actual tests of hand 
and power boring that compressed air saved the equivalent 
of one man working 192 days in the drilling of 3,600 holes. 
The Northern Pacific uses electric motors to good advantage 
in boring for dowels in timber cribs. Holes 7% in. in diam- 
eter were drilled through 24-in. timbers in 40 sec. 

Only limited data are available regarding the efficiency 
of tie dapping machines. A recent test on the Michigan 
Central showed that three men dapped 85 ties in eight hours, 
which ig about 50 per cent more than the same number of 
men could have dapped by hand. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford estimates that this class of machinery 
effects a saving of 50 per cent in labor costs. 

To test scales at large freight houses where there are a 
great number to inspect, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford uses a small four-wheel truck which will hold twenty 
50-lb. weights. The loaded truck is used as the test weight 
and is moved to various points in the freight house instead 
of shifting individual weights. 

Paint spraying machines were recently tested on the 
Pennsylvania at the East Altoona engine house. Inclined 
panels in the ventilators were painted by spraying at a cost 
of $0.029 per sq. yd. If this work had been done by hand 
it would have cost $0.059 per sq. yd. The grandstand and 
bleachers at Altoona were spray-painted at a cost of $0.036 
per sq. yd. 

A compressed air whitewashing machine is used by the 
Illinois Central for the whitewashing of fences and round- 

houses, and disinfecting stock yards. The operation requires 
a crew of eight men. It is claimed that the machine will do 
the work 50 per cent cheaper than hand labor. 

Bridge and building supervisors on the Missouri Pacific 
and the Union Pacific highly recommend a small stiff legged 
derrick mounted on a push car, equipped with hand winches 
and with the necessary clamps for clamping the push car to 
the track. This is an exceedingly valuable piece of equip- 
ment and one which should be placed with all gangs having 
to take care of pile trestle maintenance. 

The self-propelled derrick car is strongly favored by all 
roads reporting on this machine. It saves a great deal of 
labor by eliminating train crews and work trains, which at 
best constitute a very large item in the cost of road work. 
This machine, being slow, is not recommended for main line 
work at a distance from sidings. For yard work it is ideal 
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while for other work its usefulness depends on the number 
of trains to be avoided and the nearness of a siding. The 
average capacity should be 8 to 12 tons and the speed from 
S to 15 miles per hour. The greater speed is of advantage. 

Locomotive cranes follow very closely the advantages 
claimed for the self-propelled derrick. Their scope is, how- 
ever, broader and the average work which can be handled 
runs from 15 to 30 tons. The wrecking cranes are usually 
made use of where exceptionally heavy loads have to be 
handled. The value of the locomotive crane lies in its 
adaptability to many uses. For loading and unloading ma- 
terial out on the road locomotive cranes or self-propelled 
derricks are recommended by all for heavy work. For yard 
work, stiff legged derricks, carefully placed, are favored al- 
though special self-propelled derricks are frequently used. 

Acetylene cutting and welding outfits for bridge gangs 
have been reported as almost indispensable for those roads 
having to remove or repair old structures. They may be used 
for cutting up or repairing girders in the field or dismantling 
old trusses which must be taken out of the way quickly. 
They may also be used for cutting I-beams, plates and angles 
in the field where a close fit is not required. 

Portable telephones have proven very efficient for bridge 
jobs at a distance from a station and where it is necessary 
to get advice from the dispatcher as to time that track can 
best be out of service. They do not relieve the foreman of 
any precaution against accident but help to keep the work 
running smoothly. 

For air tools the light portable compressors used for the 
tie tampers seem to meet with the approval of several roads. 
For heavier work the 9!4-in. pump and cross-compound 
pump with three standard reservoirs was found to be a good 
combination. / Air tools have been used for boring, grinding 
and drilling and for reaming, riveting and concrete drilling, 
all proving great labor savers.| 

Electrically-operated tools are of great value where power 
is available. They have about the same range of use as air 
tools with perhaps a greater advantage where large power is 
needed. Electric welders are very useful and particularly 
economical in welding broken castings on pile drivers, der- 
ricks, draw bridges, and bridge pedestals. This device not 
only saves time in getting damaged equipment back in service 
but also reclaims considerable material. 

The most important field for improvement lies in an im- 
provement of the esprit de corps whereby the men will be 
encouraged to think for themselves, to suggest methods of 
increased efficiency and to develop a feeling of loyalty to 
their employers. Without these, any mechanical device is 
doomed to failure. 

The Michigan Central furnishes its bridge gangs with 
such technical magazines as the Railway Age, one copy to 
each gang, and other publications that can be picked up 
around the general offices. The men in most cases have 
shown considerable interest in these publications and spend 
their spare time in discussing different methods of handling 
the work instead of discussing topics which have a tend- 
ency to cause trouble and undermine the morale of the 
organization. 

[J. S. Huntoon, assistant bridge engineer Michigan Cen- 
tral, Detroit, chairman. | 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report was largely in the form of 
statements pointing to other illustrations of devices developed 
to effect economies of various kinds. In connection with 
motor cars, attention was called to the wide variations in 
the cost of operation and the consumption of gasoline, one 
explanation offered being the possible diversion of the fuel 
to other uses, which has been overcome in some cases by 
mixing oil with the gasoline, thereby making it unsuitable 
for use in automobiles, stoves, etc. Considerable time was 
given to testimony on the many uses of pneumatic tools, 
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The first railway water tanks were built of wood and, 
while other materials are now being used, it is safe to say 
that the wooden tank will never be discarded entirely. The 
advantages of the wooden tank are manifold. In the first 
place, it is the cheapest form of construction. A wooden 
tank is easily constructed and a carpenter crew assigned to 
this work soon becomes skilled in its erection. As wood is 
a poor conductor of heat and cold, it is a desirable material 
for tanks in cold climates as the water can be kept from 
freezing more ‘easily. It is not considered practicable to 
build a wooden tank of larger capacity than 100,000 gal. 
The wooden tank carries a certain fire risk and is likely to 
be damaged' or destroyed by fire in the frost-proofing or by 
~ burning of adjacent buildings. 


Creosoted Tanks. 


The‘increasing scarcity of durable timber for the construc- 
tion'of tanks}tagéther with’ the increased cost, has resulted 
in a number of railroads’constructing creosoted tanks, this 
type of tank now being standard'on at least four railroads. 
Creosoted tanks ‘are now being built in sizes up to 100,000 
gal. capacity: The Dlinois Central has 31 creosoted tanks 
in service and ‘sevén more now. under construction. The 
advantage of’ the creosoted tank over the untreated wooden 
tank is that any timber that will take treatment can be used, 
thus making the cheaper timbers available for tank con- 
struction..“"Where the‘entire structure is creosoted there should 
be considerable reduction in maintenance as ‘the life’ of the 
structure willvundoubtedly be much greater and there is no 
necessity for painting ‘other: than the hoops. 

The ‘need of larger reservoirs. than could be made safely 
with wooden staves led to the construction of the sheet iron 
and steel tanks, beginning about 30 years ago. The steel 
tank can be made’ of:‘almost .any desired capacity and has 
the advantage that: it:can bé built. quickly and is not ex- 
cessively expensive. It is subject to corrosion and for that 
reason must be kept well painted both ‘outside and inside. 


-If there should be any neglect in. this respect much harm 


may result. Reports indicate that steel tanks pass through 
severe freezing winter :weather successfully and only the 
usual precautions for keeping the water from freezing need 
be taken. 


Reinforced Concrete 


The first reinforced concrete tank. was built in this country 
in 1899, but only 53 had been built in this country and 
abroad by 1910. Since then many more have been con- 
structed but not as many as the general use of concrete in 
other lines of construction would lead one to believe. Con- 
crete tanks for railroad purposes are not being given general 
consideration for various reasons. Very few railroad water 
stations can be considered permanent because experience has 
shown that operating conditions are constantly changing, 
requiring frequent and unexpected changes in yards and 
tracks. A concrete tank cannot be moved and therefore if 
the permanency of the location is at all doubtful, it ought 
not to be built. It is also the most expensive type of tank 
and as the item of initial cost is often the governing factor 
in a decision, other types are used instead. 


The Problem of the Concrete Tank 


The great problem of the concrete tank is to secure a per- 
fectly water tight reservoir. The first tanks built, as a rule, 
developed cracks after the tank had been filled with water. 
While the cracks’ gradually filled up, especially where the 
water contained limestone in solution, many of the early 
tanks had to be coated on the inside with some water-proofing 
composition. As far as is known, no tanks built recently 
have been waterproofed by coating the inside. 
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Much speculation has always existed as to the effect of 
severe winter weather on concrete tanks. Many such tanks 
are in service in northern climates and seem to give no more 
trouble than tanks of other types. In fact, some claim that 
the concrete tank stands up better than the wooden tank. 

The construction of the concrete tank requires good work- 
manship. Most difficulties with concrete tanks can be traced 
almost directly to faults in the ‘construction and it is there- 
fore necessary that the work must be watched carefully. 


Conclusions 
A concrete tank will invariably represent a greater first 


cost than either a steel or wooden ‘tank, yet this first cost is . 
‘offset to a large extent by a far lower maintenance cost as it 


is a permanent structure with a life of perhaps 100 years 
as compared with other tanks having a maximum life not to 


-éxceed 50 years. One'great disadvantage of the concrete tank 


is that it cannot be moved after erection. 

While the concrete tank is admittedly more expensive than 
the steel and wooden tank and its greater life and lower 
maintenance cost aré firmly established the relative cost and 
durability of steel and wooden tanks is’ still a matter of con- 
troversy. An average life of 30 years may ‘be expected of 
tanks constructed ef white pine, cypress and redwood while 
the other untreated timbers used in the construction of tanks 
will have a life’ not. to exceed 15 years. Properly: treated 
timber will have: a. life of at least 30 years and probably 
more. Steel tanks for railway water service have only been 
constructed during the past:30 years and as some of the first 
steel tanks constructed are still in service the minimum life 
of a steel tank properly painted can be based upon this 
figure with a minimum life of 40 to 50 years, always de- 
pendent on proper painting and maintenance. Many of the 
old style flat bottom steel tanks have failed through the bot- 
tom rusting away, and the figures on the life of the steel 
tank are based upon the modern type of conical bottom steel 
tank. 

A feature of primary importance in the selection and con- 
struction of a water ‘tank, and one that cannot be emphasized 


‘too ‘strongly, is material and workmanship. Avs previously 


Stated most of the difficulties experienced with concrete tanks 
can be traced directly to faulty construction. The manufac- 
ture of steel tanks has been developed to such an extent that 
one is reasonably sure of good material and workmanship 
as the material furnished by most manufacturers is uni- 
formly up to standard specifications and the construction is 
usually done by workmen skilled in that particular line of 
work. The construction of concrete and wooden tanks is 
sometimes performed by workmen who are no doubt skilled 
in ordinary concrete work and‘ general carpentry and build- 
ing but perhaps do not fully understand the requirements of 
tank construction. Conditions encountered on the average 
railroad vary to such an extent that’ it would be unwise to 
establish any particular type or kind of tank as’ standard 
without regard to local conditions. 

[F. A. Eskridge, assistant engineer Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, Chicago, chairman. ] 


Discussion 


The discussion following this report was not directed so 
much at the contents of the report as to the measures whic! 
must be taken to obtain good construction and satisfactor 
maintenance of the several classes of tanks. The greates 
interest was manifested in the creosoted wood tanks, particu 
larly as to methods of construction, framing before treatme! 
and the kind: of wood used. Favorable reports were give! 
on a concrete tank in which thé’space underneath the tu 
is used as'a pump house, this type having been found ver: 
successful in cold territory. 
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Framing Bridge Timbers Before Treatment 


One of the developments that will come about with the 
general use of treated timber, is the framing of the timber 
before treatment. This is logical because it eliminates the 
cutting in the field that has caused many failures in the past. 
It is also desirable because it permits the use of machinery 
in place of hand work in framing the timber. It is an impor- 
tant development because it means that the bridge carpenter 
will no longer take an assortment of lumber to the job, re- 
move decayed material and replace it by new material cut 
to fit, but that the lumber will be cut and framed at the 
mill and sent to the job ready to be placed. The field men 
will be erectors rather than carpenters. The structures will 
be built with more care and with an expected life of 30 to 
40 years rather than 6 to 15 years. It will no longer be 
necessary for the railroads to carry large stocks of lumber 
for repairs due to decay, but only small stocks to take care 
of emergencies, such as burnouts, washouts and wrecks. It 
will no longer be necessary to adhere so rigidly to standard 
types, but structures can.be designed more nearly to fit their 
individual location. In other words, our treated timber 
structures will soon be fabricated, like metal structures, at 
the mill ready for erection in the field. 

Few railroads have so far adopted treated lumber for 
general use,:but it isto be expected that before-many years 
it will come into general use on all’ railroads: (1) because 
lumber is the most important material used in the bridge 
and building department, and will probably not be displaced 
to any great extent by other materials in the future; (2) on 
account of the rising cost of lumber the railroads cannot 
afford to use it untreated, and allow it to decay in the struc- 

‘ture as at present; and (3) on account of the increasing 
scarcity of the better grades needed for use when untreated, 
it will be necessary to use the poorer grades which become 
suitable only after treatment. 


‘Causes of Decay 


We treat lumber to, protect against decay. It is expensive 
and the results must warrant the expense. Experience teaches 
that we cannot get the results we want unless we observe 
certain precautions in preparing timber for treatment, in 
treating and in handling and working it afterwards. Treat- 
ing processes have received a great deal of study and are 
fairly well standardized, but there is room for more study 
and care in the preparation of lumber for treatment. In 
handling lumber after treatment, experience has shown what 
to do, and we should now get this information to the inex- 
perienced workmen, and make them appreciate that when 
working treated lumber they are no longer using plain 
lumber, but an entirely different material. 

Decay starts from the outside. It is not necessary for the 
preservative to penetrate completely and to poison all of the 
wood; in-fact it is not usually practicable to obtain complete 
penetration, but if there is an impervious armor of treated 
wood on the outside, surrounding the untreated wood, there 
will be’ no decay: If, however, there is a hole in this armor, 
caused by a crack, an injury, or by cutting or boring, that 
exposes the untreated wood, decay will take place if the 
other conditions are favorable, and they generally will be. 

The ideal way to build with creosoted lumber would be to 
make complete detail drawings of each structure to fit the 
individual location. This would permit the framing of each 
member before treating. It would not be practicable to do 
this with pile structures since it is necessary to cut off piles 
to proper elevation after they are driven, and also because 
the piles cannot always be driven exactly in the desired loca- 
tion. For pile structures then, the ideal way is to drive the 
piles and cap them, and measure locations, then frame the 
balance of the structures to fit these locations and then treat 
the framed lumber. This idea is being carried out on some 


railroads in building small structures such as highway 
bridges, water tanks and coaling plants, but it has not been 
applied generally to bridges and trestles, where the bulk of 
the lumber is being consumed. In these structures it is the 
general practice to provide treated lumber in stock sizes and 
cut and bore in the field as may be necessary. 

While most of the failures of treated lumber seem to be 
attributable to careless handling or cutting in the field, it is 
practicable to protect these exposed surfaces of pine lumber 
efficiently by coating them in the field. The replies to the 
questionnaire indicate a fairly uniform practice for protect- 
ing creosoted pine lumber in the field which consists in coat- 
ing the surfaces with two or. three coats of hot creosote oil 
and then with hot coal tar pitch. This is sometimes followed 
on ends of piles by a covering of tarred paper or galvanized 
iron. No instance is reported where treated pine timber cut 
in the field and protected in this manner has decayed after- 
wards. For Douglas fir this field treatment should be avoided 
wherever possible. 

The chief objection to cutting treated lumber in the field 
is not that the cut surface cannot be protected, but the possi- 
bility that it will not be.. Until workmen have been trained 
to work treated lumber, they fail to appreciate the necessity 
for, and have little patience with the extra care in han- 
dling and precaution in working that they are required to 
observe. : 

Conclusions 


1. In.the replies to the committee’s questionnaire, all 
roads advocate the framing and boring before treatment as 
far as practicable. 

2. It is practicable to frame and bore before treatment the 
timber in all classes of railroad structures, but it may be 
necessary in badly driven pile trestles, if cutting after treat- 
ment is to.be avoided, to frame certain members in accord- 
ance with measurements taken after the piles have been 
driven. 

3. All treated lumber should be handled carefully. Piles 
and other heavy sticks are likely to suffer more from rough 
handling than lighter. sticks. They should be handled with 
chains and not with timber dogs or cant hooks. They should 
not be dropped from cars as they are likely to be bruised or 


cracked. 


4. All holes for bolts bored before treatment should be 
1/16 in. larger than the bolts. Those bored after treatment 
should be the same size as the bolt and should be protected 
thoroughly by pouring hot creosote oil into them. Oil can 
be poured into horizontal holes by using a bent funnel. 

5. Ties are likely to suffer considerable wear, particularly 
if proper track fixtures are not used. Tie plates should be 
of adequate size and without claws to cut into the wood. 
Spike holes should be bored and filled with creosote oil be- 
fore driving the spikes. All unfilled holes should be filled 
with creosoted plugs. Rails should be well anchored on 
approaches to prevent running as much as possible. 

6. The committee recommends ballast deck trestles as 
against the general use of open deck trestles of treated tim- 
ber. While the fire risk with open deck trestles of treated 
lumber is probably no greater than with untreated timber, 
when the structure is destroyed the loss is greater. With 
ballast deck timber trestles experience shows there is com- 
paratively little risk from fire. 

7. The committee recommends against the use of treated 
lumber with plain lumber in the same structure, in situ- 
ations where it would be necessary to rehandle and refit the 
treated lumber when the untreated lumber is renewed. 

This does not apply to the use of treated piles used in 
trestles along with untreated lumber. 

[A. B. Ilsley, bridge engineer Southern Railway, Lines 
East, Charlotte, N. C., chairman. ] 
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Election of Officers 


At the annual election of officers on Thursday morning, 
the following were selected: President, Arthur Ridgway, 
assistant chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
Denver, Colo.; first vice-president, J. S. Robinson, division 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; second vice- 
president, J. P. Woods, supervisor of bridges, Pere Mar- 
quette, Saginaw, Mich.; third vice-president, C. W. Wright, 
master carpenter, Long Island Railroad, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
fourth vice-president, E. T. Howson, western editor, Railway 
Age, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, purchasing 
department, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; assistant 
secretary, F. E. Weise, engineering department, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago; directors, S. T. Corey, 
assistant bridge engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Chicago; W. B. Hotson, superintendent bridges and build- 
ings, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill., and P. N. Nelson, 
supervisor bridges and buildings, Southern Pacific, San 
Francisco, Cal. In addition to the inspection of the new 
bridge of the Southern Railway and the Motor Terminals 
Company’s local freight handling facilities on Wednesday 
afternoon, the members made an inspection of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio terminal at Stevens, Ky., on Thursday after- 
noon. On Friday the flood control work of the Miami Con- 
servancy District near Dayton, Ohio, was visited. 


The Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association 


An interesting and attractive exhibit relating to materials 
and devices applicable to bridge and building work was 
presented under the auspices of the Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association and attracted a great deal of 
interest and attention from those attending the convention. 

The officers of the Supply Association for the past year 
were: President, M. J. Trees, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago; vice-president, G. R. McVay, The Barrett Com- 
pany, Chicago; treasurer, A. J. Filkins, Paul Dickinson 
Company, Chicago; secretary, D. J. Higgins, American Valve 
& Meter Company, Chicago; honorary director, C. E. Ward, 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill. The 
members of the executive committee were: F. M. Condit, 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago; W. H. Lawrence, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., New York; T. W. Snow, T. W. Snow Con- 
struction Company, Chicago; J. E. Nelson, Joseph E. Nel- 
son & Sons, Chicago; William Volkhart, William Volkhart, 
Inc., New York, and B. J. Wilson, Railway Age, Chicago. 

A list of the exhibitors, giving the nature of the displays 
and the names of representatives in attendance follows: 


American Tar Products Company, Chicago; S. H. Fields and 
J. D. Treadway. 

American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; model of drop 
spout; J. T. McGarry, D. J. Higgins, and C. F. Bastian. 

American Hoist & Derrick ‘Company, St. Paul, Minn.; litera- 
ture; B. W. Maurer. 

Asphalt Block Pavement Company, Toledo, Ohio; asphalt floor- 
ing blocks and literature; E. J. Snyder. 

Barrett Company, The, New York; roofing, shingles, specifica- 
tions, and literature; G. R. McVay and R. B. Gunter. 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; literature on concrete 
mixers; C. H. Marsh. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; photographs and litera- 
ture; Merle J. Trees and Ced B. Smith. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago; H. G. Barbee and 
T. G. Smallwood. 

A. D. Cook, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind.; deep well pumps, screens 
and literature; Charles Taylor. 

Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich.; samples of paint 
and literature; A. B. Edge. 

Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; jacks; E. A. 
Johnson. 

De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio; paint spray- 
ers; F. Craig. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company; literature; F. M. Condit, J. L. 
Jones, C. B. O’Neil and F. J. Lee. 

_ Harker Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; fire preven- 
tion devices; C. E, Schultz. 
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Highgrade Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; litera- 
ture and samples of roofing cement; S. A. Baber. 

Johns-Manville Company, Inc., New York; samples of roofing, 
pipe and boiler insulations, packing, waterproofing, industrial 
flooring and shingles; P. C. Jacobs, C. E. Murphy, Harry Newman 
and W. H. Lawrence. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; literature; 
H. A. Neally. 

Lehon Company, The Chicago; samples of roofing and shin- 
gles; Tom Lehon, John E. Eipper and F. T. Carpenter. 

E. M. Long & Son, Cadiz, Ohio; model O. G. fire gutters; A. 
C. Long and H. D. Roby. 

Minwax Company, The, New York; model of water proofing 
flashing for a bridge deck and literature; A. S. Harrison. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago, literature; J. Mulholand and K. J. 
Eklund. 

Murdock Manufacturing & Supply Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; hydrants, drinking fountains and railway water service 
boxes; J. C. Endebrock and Kelso Murdock. 

Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago; literature; C. 
H. Hunsaker and A, Hultgren. 

National Lead Company, New York; literature; F. M. Hartley, 
Jr., T. Mangan and S. V. Van Riper. 

Norton, A. O., Inc., Boston, Mass.; literature on jacks and jack 
covers; G. R. Law. 

Nelson, Jos. E., & Sons, Chicago; literature; I. B. Tanner. 

Nichols, Geo. P., & Bro., Chicago; literature; Geo. P. Nichols. 

Patterson, W. W., & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; tackle blocks; W. 
W. Patterson, Jr. 

Patterson & Sargent Company, Cleveland, Ohio; G. W. Ander- 
son and W. H. McBride. 

Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago; madel of cast-iron camp car 
jack, chimney for small buildings and ventilators; A. J. Filkins. 

Railway Review, Chicago; copies of paper; W. M. Camp and 
L, E. Kohler. 

Rivet Cutting Gun Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; pneumatic rivet 
cutter and concrete digger; L. K. De Bus and Joseph Desalvo. 

Robertson & Company, Wm., Chicago; model of culvert; R. F. 
Repasz. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York; copies of 
paper; E. T. Howson, W. S. Lacher, F. C. Koch and B. J. Wil- 
son, 

Snow Construction Company, T. W., Chicago; literature; T. 
W. Snow. 

Stover Manufacturing & Engine Company, Freeport, IIl.; litera- 
ture on engines and samples of steel fence posts; W. V. Heckman. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, IIl.; literature; 
C. E. Ward. 

Volkhardt Company, Inc., The, New York; model of hydrants 
and parts; Wm. Volkhardt. 














International 


A Three-Cylinder Pacific on the Great Northern (England) 


Engine No. 1471 Recently Hauled a 20-Car, 610 Long Ton Passenger 
Train Over a 105.5-Mile Division of Uneven Gradient in 2 Hours 2 Min. 
Locomotive Has Three 20 in. by 26 in. Cylinders, Working Pressure of 
180 lb., Adhesion Weight of 60 Long Tons and a Tractive Effort of 29,835 
Ib. at 85 per cent Boiler Pressure. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


REIGHT CAR LOADING, after having reached during the 
} week ending September 30 within 3 per cent of the 

peak loading of 1920 dropped back during the first 
week of October to 968,169 cars, an increase as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year of 68,488 cars, but 
a decrease as compared with 1920 of 43,487 cars. There 
were decreases as compared with the week before in all 
classes of commodities except coke, although the decrease 
in coal loading was only 37 cars, but the principal reductions 
were in merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which de- 
creased about 15,000 cars. It is thought that this may be 
partly explained by heavier loading on account of the car 
shortage. In the Southern, Central Western and Southwest- 
ern districts, however, the loading was in excess of that for 
the corresponding week of 1920. In the Pocahontas district 
it was below that of last year. The summary as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation follows: 
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Citrus fruit movement from Florida, and other perish- 
able fruit, is increasing, and is much earlier than usual. 
Owing to limited refrigerator car supply, it is necessary to 
use ventilated box cars to the fullest extent where such cars 
are available. 

The following new instructions are given: 

(1) Ventilated box cars must not be used for loading 
except with perishable freight or with dead freight directly 
to home roads or from one local station to another on the 
home road. 

(2) When no immediate loading should be moved empty 
to owners. 

(3) Give special supervision to the handling of ventilated 
cars to see that instructions are fully understood and proper 
distinction made in the handling of these cars as dis- 
tinguished from ordinary box cars. 

Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that empty coal cars should not be used for the moye- 
ment of coke but that special cases which might warrant an 
exception to that rule should be brought to its attention for 
appropriate action. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


SuMmarY—ALtL Districts, Comvrarison OF Totats THis Year, Last Year, Two Years AGo, 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
PGI oo inset ccneeeas 1922 8,006 3,302 57,364 1,939 
1921 9,086 3,167 49,211 1,860 

Allegheny .cccesccccens 1922 3,127 3,387 55,903 4,752 
1921 2,539 3,076 51,069 2,600 

PureheGtey «.csccecccees 1922 177 383 16,981 286 
1921 264 328 21,361 178 

SOMOeN cee ens eeeenss 1922 3,912 2,425 aa,3%2 903 
1921 3,901 2,144 23,971 472 

Northwestern § ..ccccesse 1922 17,904 9,622 10,483 1,451 
1921 18,639 9,030 10,001 619 

Central Western ....... 1922 12,374 16,127 19,290 389 
1921 15,430 12,617 22,139 218 

Southwestern ........... 1922 5.053 4,113 6,980 160 
1921 4,598 3,405 4,843 121 

Total Western districts... 1922 35,331 29,862 36,753 2,000 
1921 38,667 25,052 36,983 958 

Total, all roads......... 1922 50,553 39,359 189,312 9,880 
1921 54,457 33,767 182,595 6,068 

1920 41,375 32,594 224,063 16,347 

Increase compared ..... 1921 Gatteu 5,59 6,717 3,812 
Decrease compared ..... 1921 3,904 asices aielaestank Seles 
Increase compared ..... 1970 9,178 6,765 ormamies niece 
Decrease compared ..... 7 60 “éeeaae, Cendanaue 34,751 6,467 
Cee Fv cceee cee eves 1922 50,553 39,359 189,312 9,880 
September 30 ....-000. 1922 52,129 39,830 189,349 9,456 
September 23 ......... 1922 52,379 36,896 187,896 8,671 
September 16 ...20c00 1922 52,090 34,929 172,241 8,188 
eh ee re 1922 47,732 29,512 139,570 8,418 


WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, OcTOBER 7; 1922 


Total revenue freight loaded 





= 
ves —— pot 
is sponding spondin 
Forest Mdse. Miscel- year year year ” 
products Ore LCL. laneous 1922 1921 1920 
5,843 4,238 63,298 93,710 237,700 Deeat ike eccccce 
4,555 2,429 63,472 81,393 ....... 215,173 248,303 
3,187 9,208 45,918 71,143 196,625 ere vkvene ots 
2,614 5,127 48,009 58,971 mee aes 174,005 212,538 
1,340 29 5,055 3,635 27,886 ere +eeeeiee 
1,237 93 5,707 4,061 veeedoe 33,229 38,228 
18,523 1,168 38,424 44,770 132,436 memnwA obese e ¢ 
15,993 435 39,956 41,573 arene 128,445 132,301 
15,679 30,091 28,678 41,415 155,320 4 smecs  <aeeies 
11,636 16,199 28,640 43,262 ss... 138,026 167,255 
7,057 2,142 31,604 58,723 147,706 eee 06 e0ewe 
6,639 741 32,239 52,980 ere 143,003 142,580 
6,215 563 15,538 31,871 70,493 wnioieleds 5 akin 
6,645 739 16,900 30,549 eaten lacs 67,806 70,461 
28,951 32,796 75,820 132,009 373,522 ee nts atvenhih 
24,92U 17,679 77,779 126,791 ‘causes 348,829 380,296 
57,844 47,439 228515 345,267 968,169 ...0...  seesces 
49,319 25,763 234,923 312,789 bean en Se. aesseee 
60,516 79,278 208,757 348,736 icon esien 1,011,666 
8,525 21,676 Se aceaeee 32,478 GCONGe —<semce) “saeseee 
eeeeee ieee 6,408 eeeees eeieewele e 
2,672 31,839 ceoene 3.469 43,497 6:9 5a boe ocsceens 
57.844 47,439 228,515 345,267 968,169 899,681 1,011,666 
58,742 49,777 234,517 354,581 988,381 904,831 992,283 
58,853 49,587 234,371 344,638 973,291 873,641 1,008,109 
57,371 53,293 234,513 333,294 945,919 852,552 991,166 
51,906 53,833 203,666 298,107 832,744 749,552 883,415 





Reports received by the Car Service Division show that 
32,929 fewer freight cars were in need of repairs on October 
1 than on July 1 last when the strike of railway shopmen 
began. The total was 291,654, or 12.8 per cent of the 
cars on line. This was a decrease of 12,894 cars as com- 
pared with the number on September 15, at which time the 
total was 304,548 or 13.4 per cent. On October 1 last 
year, 364,372 or 15.8 per cent were in need of repairs. Of 
the total 230,565 required heavy repairs, while 61,089 re- 
quired only light repairs. This is a decrease compared with 
September 15 last of 11,114 in the number requiring heavy 
repairs, and a decrease of 1,750 in the number needing 
light repairs. Every district reported a decrease as com- 
pared with September 15. 

The Car Service Division has cancelled instructions con- 
tained in CSD 111 for the diversion of ventilated box cars 
to Western territory. 

Effective at once all roads were directed to give ventilated 
box cars expedited movement to their owners, except that 
cars on roads in territory west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
river en-route to Western roads on previous instructions 
will be moved through to destination. 


Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that no objection will be interposed to the movement 
of mill cinder and mill scale for furnace use when moving 
in open top cars under the same conditions as fluxing stone 
for furnaces. 

The percentage of cars placed to cars required for coal 
loading was reduced during the last week of September to 
55 as compared with 58 the week before. There has been 
a steady decrease for several weeks. The number of cars 
required was 381,878, the number of cars placed was 211,- 
061, while the number of cars loaded was 182,158. This, 
however, was an increase of 914 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1921. 

The summary of principal freight car accumulations com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association shows 68,663 cars held in greater numbers than 
can be handled or disposed of currently, as compared with 
72,656 cars for the week of September 29 and 80,320 for 
the week of September 22. The latter figure represented the 
peak for the year. Of the total as of October 6, 52,812 cars 
were held on account of the disability of the reporting road 
to move them. 















































The Pennsylvania System Newspapers * 
By Logan B. Sisson 


HE PENNSYLVANIA NEws was founded as an employees’ 
newspaper and makes no claim to being an employees’ 
magazine. It is rather an approximation of a country 

weekly in railroad overalls. It is printed on news print, 
comes out every two weeks, and at least 90 per cent of the 
space is devoted to news about the employees themselves and 
the activities of members of their families. The remaining 
space is used for new developments in the railroad property 
in which the employees are interested, humor, cartoons, 
poems and a short editorial. A considerable portion of the 
news is presented through pictures and drawings. Company 
or management propaganda has no place in the paper. It is 
a newspaper or as near.a railroad family newspaper as the 
employees, with the guidance of the editorial staff, can make 
it. Its editorial masthead carries this sentence: ‘Published 
every two weeks by the Pennsylvania System for all em- 
ployees in the ———— Region in the interest of getting us all 
better acquainted with one another and with the property.” 


Purposes of Regional Newspapers 


What the Pennsylvania System hopes to accomplish with 
these newspapers is briefly summarized in the editorial an- 
nouncing the first issue published in Pittsburgh last January: 


“The Central Region celebrates the advent of 1922 with a 
newspaper for employees. It’s coming around every two weeks— 
right into roundhouses, shops, yards, signal towers, freight and 
passenger stations and offices, and thence into the homes of 50,000 
P. R. R. families—to repeat the friendly handshake which the 
first number extends. “The Pennsylvania News’ expects to get 
personal about the Central Region; to. get all of us better 
acquainted with one another, with our officers, and with the 
property. Many who wear the Veteran Association button re- 
member that several decades ago the boss knew all the men who 
worked with him, well enough to ask, occasionally, after the 
health of the Mrs. and youngsters. ‘The Pennsylvania News’ 
comes in, therefore, to supply some of the personal interest and 
understanding that is otherwise well nigh impossible in a region 
with 3,600 miles of track running from Altoona to Buffalo to 
Columbus to Wheeling, with Pittsburgh at the hub. 

“It will endeavor to be just as human, just as informal, and 
just as interesting and helpful as you make it. A magazine inter- 
viewer recently asked Lord Northcliffe, the famous English 
publisher, what people are interested in. ‘Themselves,’ he replied 
without a moment’s hesitation. That is just how ‘Pennsylvania 
News’ feels about its job in the Central Region. It places itself 
in your hands confident that you will co-operate in making it 
the influence you want it to be.” 


These newspapers are intended, therefore, to develop com- 
pany spirit among the employees and pride in their work. 
They seek to interest the employee and entertain him. They 
make no attempt to “uplift” or preach. 

The Central Region edition, which began with a circula- 
tion of 50,000, is now printing approximately 63,000 copies 
—one for each employee. The Northwestern Region edition, 
which began publication July 1, distributes 21,000 copies 
from the editorial office in Chicago. The third edition, soon 
to be inaugurated in Philadelphia for the Eastern Region, 
will require between 90,000 and 100,000 copies. With the 
fourth edition ultimately to be published in St. Louis for 
the Southwestern Region, the combined circulation of The 
Pennsylvania News will be 200,000. It will ultimately be 
possible to syndicate to the four editions general information 
of interest to all employees throughout the system. 


Reporting News Events 


In general the plan for gathering news is as follows: A 
chief correspondent is selected for each superintendent’s divi- 





_*From a paper presented at the meeting of the Railway Employes Maga- 
zines Association at Richmond, Va., October 6, 1922. Mr. Sisson is editor 
of the Central Region edition of the Pennsylvania News. 
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sion. He has reporters stationed at the shops, yards, round- 
houses, freight stations and terminals. The number of re- 
porters varies from six on a small division to 50 or more 
on a large division. The editor and his assistant at regiona! 
headquarters depend on the chief correspondents just as th: 
city editor of a metropolitan newspaper depends on his 
reporters. 

The chief correspondent, therefore, is a most important 
factor in the development of the newspapers. He is usually) 
an employee who has been with Pennsylvania some time and 
one who enjoys a wide acquaintance among employees on 
his own division. He is the clearing house for all informa- 
tion concerning the employees in his territory. He gets out 
over the road with his camera on his back and develops news 
stories. He “covers” meetings, outings, athletic events, etc. 
He is in constant touch with the editor by telephone and 
telegraph as well as by mail. Once a month he attends a 
staff meeting at which the last issue of the paper is criticized 
and plans for the next issue are announced. 

In the course of a few months employees who up to Janu- 
ary 1 had given no thought to news gathering have developed 
into extremely capable reporters. They not only handle news 
when it comes in—they go out and get it. Keen rivalry be- 
tween divisions for space in the paper keeps each corre- 
spondent on his toes. An example wf how the division corre- 
spondents function was afforded at the annual Pennsylvania 
System outdoor championships at Altoona on September 23. 
The staffs of the two regional editions were present to cover 
the different events on the program. Each man reported to 
the press booth and wrote a brief account of the sport he 
had watched. In this way copy which later appeared in 
The Pennsylvania News was made available to the repre- 
sentative of outside newspapers. The correspondents also 
wrote news about employees from their divisions who were 
noticed at the games. 

As many as 2,000 names of employees and their families 
have appeared in a single issue of the Central Region edition. 
It is safe to say that 25,000 names have appeared in the 
first 18 issues to date. Some of the most interesting news is 
obtained by following the employees away from their rail- 
road jobs into their outside interests—their lodges, their 
hobbies, their pride in their children, the books they read, 
etc. A freight engineer on the Panhandle division proved 
to be one of the most talented amateur astronomers in the 
country. A crossing watchman in Indiana was found to be 
the author of a historical book which he had typed with the 
two fingers on his one remaining hand. Certain employees 
delight in hunting, in raising fancy chickens, in exhibiting 
prize bulldogs, in building their own homes, in serving as 
justices of the peace, etc. . All this sort of information The 
Pennsylvania News endeavors to secure together with photo- 
graphs to illustrate the stories. Last June it published 200 
photographs of sons and daughters of Pennsylvania em- 
ployees who were graduated from schools. 


Advantages of Newspapers Over Magazines 


In conclusion it might be of interest to enumerate the 
advantages which the regional newspaper seems to offer over 
the system magazine: 

First—It comes out twice as often as the monthly 
magazine. 

Second—Without any advertising revenue its approximate 
cost is only two cents a copy. 

Third—Because the edition can be printed and distributed 
via railroad mail service in 24 hours, it has a timeliness 
which cannot be achieved in a magazine. 

Fourth—lIt comes to its readers on plain news print stock, 
which suggests economy and democracy. 

Fifth—By making over page plates it is possible to in- 
crease the volume of news published without increasing the 
actual size of the newspaper. 
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Car Service Division Sends 
Situation in the 


Association, has sent to the various roads an analysis 
of the box car situation, as of October, 1, which 
indicates: j 

(a) That combined, the Eastern and Allegheny regions, 
in other words, the territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers, had on July 1, 106.8 per cent of 
their box car ownership as compared with 119.9 per cent in 
1920; August 1, 106.2 per cent compared with 119.4 per 
cent in 1920; September 1, 110.5 per cent 1920, compared 
with 108.4 per cent in 1922; October 1, 109.7 per cent, 
1920, compared with 113.7 per cent in 1922, showing that 
up until the first day of October there were less box cars 
in this territory than in 1920. | 

(b) Combining the territory east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio rivers, there was an increase in cars on 
line compared with 1920 and beginning with July 1 gradu- 
ally increasing until October 1. The roads and the lines in 
this district were handling the heaviest coal production ever 
handled during their history during the months of April, 
May and June and beginning with the strike of the shop 
crafts on July 1 there was a gradual accumulation of traffic 
on.all of these lines. that made it impossible to secure prompt 
movement of the loaded or empty equipment, This is said 
to be without doubt responsible entirely for the increase 
in box cars on line as compared with 1920. The embargoes 
against receipts of traffic from connections and loading on 
a great many of the lines in this territory which were in 
effect for July and August have gradually been taken off 
and traffic that has been held out of those territories has been 
moving in there more freely since the first of September. 
There has been a very considerable reduction in the cars on 
line in the Southern District ever since September 15 due 
to improved transportation conditions. 

(c) Combining the Northwestern, Central Western and 
Southwestern regions it shows that on July 1, 1920 there was 
87.7 per cent box cars of ownership on-line as compared with 
94.2 per cent July, 1922; August 1, 1920, 90.1 per cent 
compared with 94.5 per cent 1922; September 1, 1920, 91.9 
per cent compared with 94 per cent 1922; 94.3 per cent 
October 1, 1920 compared with 92.0 per cent 1922. 

Divided by regions the situation is about as follows: 


bk: Car SERVICE Division of the American Railway 


Eastern Region 


2.6 per cent less box cars on line than ownership Oct. 1, 
1922. 

2.1 per cent less box cars on line than on Oct. 1, 1920. 

0.1 per cent increase in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. 

This shows that for the region as a total there were com- 
paratively less cars on line than in 1920 at a time when the 
loading was on a parity with the present and that these 
roads loaded practically no greater proportion of the loading 
of the country asa whole than they did in 1920 or 1921. 

Group “A” of the Eastern region is the only territory 
showing an excess over ownership and that is in New 
England. These roads have approximately 90 per cent in 
excess of the cars on line that they normally had during 
a period of car surplus. Under orders from the Car Service 
Division cars are now moving out of New England empty to 
make up a deficit of the United States roads to the Canadian 
roads. In addition to that they are moving out of New 


England to the anthracite loading roads for loading to the 
west, 


In view of the transportation conditions it is not 
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Roads Analysis of Box Car 
Various Regions 


Wasuineton, D. C, 
practical to attempt the movement of empty box cars out 
of New England to the west and furthermore the demand 
for westbound loaded movement will absorb all cars avail- 
able for movement in that direction. 

Allegheny Region 

30 per cent more box cars on line than ownership Oct. 1, 
1922. 

10.1 per cent more box cars on line than on October 1, 
1920. 

0.3 per cent increase in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. 

This is a territory that normally has box cars on line in 
excess of ownership even during a period of car surplus 
due to the fact that inbound business in box cars is received 
in excess of outbound business. It is a heavy coal produc- 
ing territory and since August 1 the necessities of coal prod- 
uction have absorbed facilities which have increased trans- 
portation demands in certain districts and made the equaliza- 
tion of box car traffic more difficult. However, box cars 
are being delivered to western connections in excess of the 
number of box cars received, thereby reversing the normal 
flow; also box cars are being delivered empty to western 
connections in volume and to some extent to southeastern 
lines who have a deficit compared to ownership. 


Pocahontas Region 


48.1 per cent more box cars on line than ownership Oct. 
1, 1922. 

26.5 per cent more box cars on line than on October 1, 
1920. 

1.0 per cent decrease in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions ‘as compared with 1920. 

The percentage of box cars on line in excess of ownership 
appears heavy, but in actual figures is only a comparatively 
small number due to the region constituting only three roads 
with an ownership of less than 15,000 box cars. These 
conditions are the after effects of the coal and shopmens’ 
strikes and other labor difficulties which were somewhat more 
acute in this territory than elsewhere. Specific instructions 
are in effect on the lines in this district to expedite the return 
home of cars belonging to the roads in the three western 
regions which will have a. material effect in restoring the 
proper car balance. 


Southern Region 


5.9 per cent more box cars on line than ownership Oct. 
1, 1922. 

9.2 per cent more box cars on line than on October 1, 1920. 

0.4 per cent decrease in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. ON, 

Increase in box cars on line October 1 due almost en- 
tirely to result of conditions of operation already cited, dye 
to the coal and shopmens’ strikes. Decrease in their relative 
loading also due to this same cause. With operating con- 
ditions rapidly being restored to normal the number of box 
cars on line is also being brought down to a satisfactory 
figure. Furthermore definite arrangements applying to the 
return of cars belonging to western lines are in effect and 
are expediting the movement of equipment to the west. © - 


Northwestern Region 


9.1 per cent less box cars on line than ownership Oct. 1, 
1922. 
2.0 per cent more box cars on line than on’ October 1, 1920. 






















0.6 per cent decrease in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. 

Roads in this territory had on August 1 a supply of cars 
practically equal to their ownership, thus putting them in 
good position for handling the seasonal movement of crops 
starting at that time. Decrease since that date has been due 
entirely to heavy off line traffic. It will be noted that with 
a considerably better car supply than in 1920 the ratio of 
loading in the region to the total was less than in that year. 
There are two or three roads in this district to which as- 
sistance is being given by arbitrary delivery of empty box 
cars due to the unusual volume of off line traffic and lack 
of compensating return loaded movement and to meet an 
emergency potato movement. 


Central Western Region 


16.5 per cent less box cars on line than ownership Oct. 
1, 1922. 

7.4 per cent less box cars on line than on October 1, 1920. 

1.3 per cent increase in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. 

In spite of a slightly less car supply than in 1920 the 
ratio of loading to the total in all regions increased per- 
ceptibly. During the three months July 1st to October 1st 
Central Western region has handled an extremely heavy 
volume of off line traffic, including lumber, grain and other 
agricultural products. It is believed that the increasing 
westbound movement of cars from the eastern territory will 
balance this movement and increase the cars on line. 


Southwestern Region 


9.9 per cent more box cars on line than ownership Oct. 1, 
1922. 

1.3 per cent less box cars on line than on October 1, 1920. 

0.3 per cent increase in ratio of loading to total loading 
in all regions as compared with 1920. 

This territory shows an excess of cars on line to ownership 
and a consistent increase in cars since July 1. This has 
been due to normal movement of grain and agricultural 
products from Central Western region to consuming territory 
and to ports for export; also due to operating conditions as 
result of the shopmens’ strike which has interfered in some 
degree with free circulation of cars. However, the increase 
in cars on line during this period occurred in each of the 
three years for which figures are shown. Heavy demands 
for northbound loading, particularly forest products, will 
reduce the supply in this territory somewhat more rapidly, 
now that the cotton movement is practically over. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A Russian Section Gang 
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Yardmasters Get New Working Rules 


EW RULES governing the working conditions of yard- 
masters, members of the Railroad Yardmasters of 
America, were announced by the Railroad Labor Board 

on October 16, and are applicable to 12 roads which are 
parties to the dispute. The new rules include: 


ARTICLE I—ScoPe 
The term “yardmaster” as herein used shall be understood to 
include general yardmaster, assistant general yardmaster, yard- 
master, assistant yardmaster, except general yardmasters referred 
to in Ex parte No. 72, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ArticLte II—Hours or SERVICE AND OVERTIME 

(a) Eight hours, exclusive of the agreed meal period, shall 
constitute a day’s work. 

(b) All time in excess of eight hours shall be paid for at pro- 
rata rate. Time consumed in making transfer shall not be counted 
as overtime. 

(c) Where three shifts are worked covering the 24-hr. period, 
the starting time of the first shift shall not be earlier than 6 a. m,, 
nor later than 8 a. Mo. 


Articte IJJ—Rest Days 


(a) Yardmasters regularly assigned seven days per week will 
be granted two rest days per month without loss of pay. 


ARTICLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) When a regularly assigned yardmaster is required to 
perform service other than regular duties, the rate of pay will be 
not less than the regular pay for days so used. When an assistant 
yardmaster is required to substitute for yardmaster, or when 
a yardmaster or assistant yardmaster is required to substitute for a 
general yardmaster or assistant general yardmaster, the yard- 
master or assistant yardmaster will assume the rate of pay and the 
hours applicable to the position to which assigned. 

(b) No change in the title of yardmasters of any grade shall 
be made for the purpose of reducing the rate of pay of position 
unless there is a change in their duties and responsibilities. 


Referring to seniority, discipline and vacation rules, dis- 
putes over which were remanded to the parties involved by 
the board, the decision said: 


The evidence indicates that a majority of the carriers before 
the Board in this case and their employees have agreed upon 
seniority and discipline rules, and these subjects are remanded in 
their entirety. The Labor Board believes that certain other sub- 
ject matters may not be covered in all localities by rules of gen- 
eral application, and require further consideration by the parties 
directly concerned. All such rules which involve a dispute be- 
tween a particular carrier and its employees are hereby remanded 
to said carrier and its employees for the purpose of adjiistment 
under the provisions of section 301 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 
_In further negotiations attention is again directed to the prin- 
ciples announced in Exhibit “B” of Decision No. 119. 

The action of the Labor Board in declining to adopt a rule 
requiring carriers to grant annual vacations with pay to this 
class of employees must not be construed to mean that the Board 
disapproves the granting of such vacations by the carriers. The 
Board is expressing neither approval nor disapproval, but is of 
the opinion that this question should be disposed of by mutual 
agreement of the interested parties. : 


The following roads are parties to the dispute ending in 
this decision: 

Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, Central Vermont, Denver 
Union Terminal, Ft. Worth & Denver City, Gulf Coast Lines, 
Jacksonville Terminal Company, Michigan Central, New York 
Central (West of Buffalo), New York Central (Buffalo and East), 
Seaboard Air Line, Union Railway, and Wabash. 

This decision of the board is particularly interesting in 
that for the first time official recognition is given to the 
eight-hour day for yardmasters as a general practice, and 
also because a specific time is set for the starting time of 
the first of the three daily shifts. 


Orat ARGUMENT on the valuation of the Western Pacific will 
be heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington on November 1. The Boston & Maine case has been 
assigned for hearing before Examiner Marchand at Washing- 
ton on November 20. 












Farmers Stand to Lose Millions by Railroad Traffic Congestion 


The Transportation Situation and the Farmer’ 


—Over-Regulation the Cause 


By Julius H. Barnes 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


WANT to mention the railroad situation at this point. No 
| man today can claim that a public facility such as the 

railroads, vested as it is with the public interest, touching 
every man’s business and home, can be left entirely devoid ot 
some public regulation. It is inconceivable that there should 
not be some public control of a facility in whose hands rests 
the power to make or unmake entire communities by a rate 
structure resting in its officials. That goes too far, but we 
can create an informed and fair public opinion which will 
recognize not only the justice: of allowing a field of return 
for privately owned and operated facilities, and the wisdom, 
from the public’s own standpoint, of allowing such adequate 
return if there is to be a constant improvement and expansion 
of their facilities. 

You know that today the transportation facilities of this 
country are inadequate for the business now tendered them. 
I want to use as an illustration the grain trade of this coun- 
try and show you how far-reaching this is in its effect. I 
speak of grain, not because I am provincial enough to believe 
that it is the major industry of this country, but because out 
of 30 years’ experience in grain exporting I can qualify 
somewhat as a competent witness on that subject, and because 
you will lift the similarity out of grain into the lines of 
industry with which you are more familiar. 

You will agree with me that if there is one single menace 
to the onward march of business activity and prosperity in 
this country it rests in the dissimilarity between the prices 
paid for farm products and the prices of those commodities 
which the farmers must buy. 

I do not follow the full way with those who say that the 
farm is in a state of collapse. It is no such thing. Twenty 
cent cotton and ten dollar hogs will take care of a large part 
of our farmers with a measure of prosperity, but the grain- 
raising country has suffered and the grain-raising country 
has today the sunrise of hope before it. 

Yet this is the situation: From the first of September 
until the first of October, in the very height of the crop- 
moving period of this country, the main channel of export 
outlet for grain in America, from Buffalo to New York, 
was practically closed. For thirty days the four great trunk 
lines that serve that channel of movement contracted no 
grain for movement. The grain moved from the West until 
it had congested and exhausted the elevator facilities of 
Buffalo—18,000,000 bushels. As soon as the unloading 
facilities were thus exhausted, the lake carriers, reflecting 
the apprehension of their owners that the boats would be 
tied up with undischarged cargoes instead of being returned, 
made an advance in the lake rates, in 30 days, from 2 cents 
per bushel for the carrying of grain from Chicago and 
Duluth to Buffalo, to 6 cents. 

The rail rate from Buffalo to New York, on the published 
tariff, is nine cents, but as I explained to you practically no 
grain was moving. The route that was open—the Erie 
Canal—with totally inadequate facilities, advanced the rate 
to 13 cents per bushel, paralleling the railroad, which was 
supposed to carry it for 9. 

From Buffalo to Montreal is a water route. 
ped with the facilities of forty years ago. 


It is equip- 
It can handle a 





*From an address made hefore the Nationa].Conference of Business Papers 
at New York, October 12, 1922. . 
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vessel of 250 feet in length, when the lake carrier of today 
west of Buffalo is 600 feet in length. That means that the 
carriers that operate on this 40-year-old route are limited in 
number, and limited more in carrying capacity. Thirty 
days ago those carriers were operating on a tariff from 
Buffalo to Montreal of 6 to 7 cents per bushel. Last Satur- 
day 15% cents was paid for the carriage from Buffalo to 
Montreal. That is the pressure of grain west of Buffalo 
seeking an outlet to foreign markets. 

The effect of the market rise in prices has been this. 
In 30 days the foreign price of wheat has advanced 25 cents 
per bushel, the foreign price of corn has advanced 20 cents 
per bushel, because those markets are inadequately supplied. 
The market price in America of wheat has advanced 10 
cents per bushel, and of corn 10 cents per bushel. That is, 
the spread between the ultimate foreign price which should 
be reflected back to our farms, has widened from 10 to 15 
cents per bushel because of the lack of adequate facilities 
to move the crop pressing on the market in the west. 

I make this statement out of 30 years’ experience as a 
grain exporter, watching the diversion of grain from route 
to route for a half cent per bushel economy of one route 
against another. As a member of a trade that has been 
content for years to lift grain from the western primary 
markets, like Duluth, Port William and Chicago, and deliver 
it to Hamburg and Rotterdam and Liverpool and London 
for a charge of one cent per bushel, I make this statement, 
that we have today four billion bushels of grain in the west, 
the value of which to the farmer in every market in the 
west is at least ten cents per bushel below a proper relation 
with the European consumer markets. You take 10 cents 
per bushel, assuming this continues through the crop year— 
and it won’t, thank goodness—and it would mean a loss in 
farm revenues of $400,000,000. 

I don’t need to tell you businessmen, familiar with busi- 
ness, what the loss of $400,000,000 of enlarged spending 
power to the grain farmers alone would mean to other indus- 
tries in this country. 

That’ train of evil, that train of economic loss to a basic 
industry of this country, follows, I believe from an over- 
rigid system of government regulation over our railroads, 
which has extended over ten or twelve years. By a process 
of control of revenues without any responsibility for oper- 
ating costs we have destroyed the earning power of our 
railroads. We have thereby undermined their credit, and 
from neither source, of earnings nor of credit, have they 
been able to maintain their equipment in a proper expansion 
with the growth of this country. 

I said that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
claimed some credit for having lightened this hand around 
the throat of industry in this country and particularly the 
railroad industry, from over-regulation. Today, with this 
situation, it is proposed by farm senators in Congress that at 
this coming session they are going to restore the authority 
of state commissions to control railroad rates. Just follow 
that a moment, gentlemen—48 individual state commissions 
with no responsibility for the operating results of systems 
which must operate as a whole (many of them national in 
character) are going to assume a control in the interest of 
their own states of the revenues from the evil effects of which 
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we have just escaped. You can depend upon it that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States will stand 
against that, and I hope with the unanimity of business 
support behind it. 


Southern Pacific Asks Authority 
to Keep Central Pacific 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE SOUTHERN Pacitric CoMPANy on October 17 filed an 

application with the Interstate Commerce Commission 

for authority to acquire control of the Central Pacific 
by lease until December 31, 1984, and stock ownership pend- 
ing the determination of the proceedings now going on before 
the commission for the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a limited number of enlarged systems. The 
control applied for is temporary in character, in that it is 
subject to be terminated by order of the commission when 
and if found to be inconsistent with the plan of consolidation, 
which Congress has directed the commission to make. The 
application is based on provisions of the Transportation Act, 
1920, paragraph (2), section 5, which give the commission 
power to authorize one carrier to acquire control of another 
by lease or stock ownership, whenever it finds that such con- 
trol is in the public interest, and which expressly exempt a 
control, so authorized, from the provisions of the Sherman 
Act. Its object is to prevent, by resort to this later act of 
Congress, immediate dismemberment of the Southern Pacific 
System, which would otherwise result from the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, and to preserve the status quo pending 
an orderly determination and promulgation by the commis- 
sion of its final plan of consolidation. The Supreme Court 
recently denied the Southern Pacific’s petition for a rehear- 
ing. 

The relief sought from the commission, the Southern Pacific 
counsel assert, is not antagonistic to the mandate of the 
Supreme Court or in conflict with anything decided by that 
court. The ultimate object of the mandate is to create a 
situation in harmony with law. The only remedy the Sher- 
man law, considered alone, provides is to tear the properties 
apart. But the Transportation Act empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to legalize the control of the Central 
Pacific by the Southern Pacific, if it finds that to be in the 
public interest. Hence the purpose of the petition to the 
commission is to prevent a separation of the properties until 
the commission can determine whether it is in the public in- 
terest for it to bring about a condition in harmony with the 
law by authorizing for the present a reacquisition by the 
Southern Pacific of control of the Central Pacific and after- 
wards by authorizing the consolidation of the two com- 
panies. w. 

The application first calls attention to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court based on the Sherman Act. It shows 
further that the suit under the Sherman law was begun, tried, 
and the record closed before the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act, and that the later law was not mentioned in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It cites the provisions of the 
Transportation Act that empower the commission to authorize 
a control by one carrier over another or a consolidation of 
one carrier with another in cases where, without the commis- 
sion’s authority, such control or consolidation would fall 
within the condemnation of the Sherman law. It is shown 


that such provisions of the later law manifest a radical . 


change in the legislative policy of Congress in respect of the 
application of the Sherman law to the railroads of the coun- 
try and “a belief on the part of Congress that there may be 
combinations of railroads that are in the public interest. but 
aré not legally possible under existing anti-trust legislation, 
and an intention to afford a means of permitting or rendering 
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lawful a control. or combination of railroads which in the 
opinion of this commission is in the public interest but whose 
creation or continuance is prevented by the operation of the 
Sherman or other similar laws. Congress has made this com- 
mission the sole judge of all questions of public interes: 
which may arise under its administration of the above re- 
ferred to provisions of the Transportation Act.” 

The application then proceeds to state that the decision of 
the Supreme Court “leaves this commission free to exercise 
the powers and to perform the duties conferred or imposed by 
the Transportation Act. And it is without prejudice to the 
right of applicant to acquire lawful control of the Central 
under the later law, to the extent deemed by this commission 
to be in the public interest, to the end that the relations be- 
tween applicant and the Central may be brought into har- 
mony with the existing policy of the law.” 

The application sets forth at length the reasons why it is 
in the public interest that the acquisition of the control ap- 
plied for should be authorized and the consequence of an 
attempt forthwith to tear apart the interlaced and interde- 
pendent properties of the Central and the Southern Pacific 
avoided, pending the orderly determination and consumma- 
tion of the commission’s plan of consolidation. 

In this connection the history of the origin and growth of 
the Southern Pacific System, with the Central Pacific always 
as a part thereof, is set forth from its beginning in 1870. It 
is alleged that in the course of,this 50 years of system de- 
velopment railroads have been constructed, terminal facilities 
located and provided, equipment for the whole supplied, 
operating divisions and methods established, routes and 
channels of traffic created, all for a single united railway sys- 
tem, without regard to corporate ownership of the different 
parts, the result being the creation of a transportation service 
of “unexcelled efficiency and economy of operation with 
which the communities thereby served are well satified.” 

The physical consequences of a separation of the proper- 
ties at the present time are thus set forth in the application: 

Independent operation of these lines would result in the creation 
of approximately 20 new junction points between two independent 
carriers; the breaking up of train service, freight and passenger; 
the dislocation of division terminals, shops and other facilities; 
the duplication of facilities involving expenditures running into 
many millions of dollats; the disruption of an operating organiza- 
tion and a system all parts of which are now working as an 
harmonious unit, and the substitution of two fragmentary railroad 
systems to perform the service which for more than 50 years has 
been efficiently performed by a single system. There would be 
created in place of the present unified system, each part designed 
%o operate with every other part, two systems neither of which 
was constructed as a separate system and: neither of which could 
give the public the satisfactory and efficient service which is be- 
ing rendered by the existing single system. 

By reason of the foregoing, applicant alleges that the public 
service now rendered by these lines will be greatly impaired and 
the cost thereof will be greatly enhanced unless the applicant is 
permitted to acquire lawful control of the lines of the carrier to 
the extent and by the means proposed herein. 

It is alleged that the financial inter-relations of the Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific are no less extensive and. involved 
than their physical inter-relations.. The financial complica- 
tions and the difficult financial problems necessarily at- 
tendant upon the separation of the properties are set up as an 
additional reason why it is in. the public interest that such 
separation should be postponed, by the exercise of the in- 
voked powers of the commission, until the issue in the pend- 
ing consolidation proceedings determines whether the Central 
Pacific is to be grouped with the Southern Pacific or with 
some other system. In this connection it is shown.that the 
Southern Pacific is the guarantor of the four outstanding 
bond issues of the Central Pacific, aggregating over $150,- 
000,000, and that to secure -the inter-related obligations of 
the two companies the Southern Pacific had pledged and de- 
posited with trustees not less than $150,000,000 of stocks 
and bonds owned by it. 
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Referring again to the pending consolidation proceedings 
it is stated that in the commission’s tentative plan the lines 
of the Central Pacific are grouped with the Southern Pacific, 
while in the alternative Ripley plan a part of the Central 
Pacific lines are grouped with the Union Pacific, but that in 
no rational plan of consolidation is it likely that the opera- 
tion of Central Pacific as a separate, independent unit will 
be provided for. If, however, the commission does not grant 
the Southern Pacific authority to acquire lawful control of 
the Central Pacific, of the provisional character prayed for, 
the necessary result, it is said, will be the enforced tearing 
apart of lines operated for 50 years as interdependent and 
complementary parts of a single system, and the inauguration 
of a temporary independent separate operation of the Central 
Pacific lines, pending the promulgation of the commission’s 
final plan of consolidation, There would thus be brought 
about the evil effects of a separation, described in the fore- 
going parts of the application, intensified and rendered more 
unjustifiable by the temporary character of such independent 
operation. The petition therefore asks for a temporary con- 
tinuance of the present unified service, with which in preced- 
ing part of the petition it is alleged that the communities 
served are well satisfied, until the commission shall have op- 
portunity to determine the proper placement of the Central 
Pacific in its final consolidation plan. 

The permanent separation of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroads would restore to California econ- 
omic railroad independence, according to a statement by Fred 
G. Athearn, western counsel of the Union Pacific, given out 
by the Washington office of the California Producers’ and 
Shippers’ Association. 

“It is claimed,” said Mr. Athearn, “that the carrying out 
of the Supreme Court. decision which decreed the separation 
of the two roads will result in disruption of service and in- 
convenience to the traveling and shipping public. That such 
disruption should occur was specifically guarded against by 
the court mandate which states that the separation shall take 
place ‘in such manner that each line will be able to freely 
compete with the other to serve the public efficiently.’ Inas- 
much as the Southern Pacific now owns all of the stock of 
the Central Pacific it is manifest that the application asked 
for would not be in furtherance of the plan for dividing the 
railroads of the country into groups which shall be competi- 
tive with each other as commanded in Paragraph 4 of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Transportation Act of 1920, wherein the duty 
imposed on the Interstate Commerce Commission is set forth 
in these words, ‘in the division of such railroads into such 
systems under such plans competition shall be preserved as 
fully as possible.’ 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has found and 
decided that the Southern Pacific Sunset Route is competitive 
with the Central Pacific. That such competition should exist 
and that such competition has been heretofore suppressed 
and throttled by the Southern Pacific the Supreme Court has 
definitely decided, and I submit that this decision of the 
Supreme Court was made in the public interest. 

“The United States District Court of Utah, which will 
proceed with separation of the Central and Southern Pacific 
Lines under the mandate of the Supreme Court, has very 
broad powers over the two roads, and in the exercise of such 
powers must compel such joint and common use of rails and 
terminal facilities as will result in no disruption of service 
at all or inconvenience to the traveling or shipping public; 
to the contrary, it will re-establish competition between the 
Central and Southern Pacific as intended by Congress, which 
competition will insure a quicker and more efficient move- 
ment of California products and will give to producers and 
shippers of the state two strings to their bow in the matter 
of rail-transportation. It-will- insure to the producers and 
shippers now in non-competitive territory the same advan- 
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tages enjoyed by those in competitive territory as to the 
prompt supplying of cars and equipment for handling their 
products.” 

Commenting on the company’s application, J. P. Blair, 
general counsel of the Southern Pacific Company, said that 
he wished to emphasize the fact that the application “in- 
volves no conflict with the decision of the Supreme Court 
and no attempt to have that decision reviewed or over-ruled.” 

“The want of antagonism,” he continued, “between the 
application to the commission and the decision of the court 
becomes clear when it is understood that under the Trans- 
portation Act the commission can authorize a control by one 
carrier of another or a consolidation of two or more carriers 
whose union, without such authority, would be prohibited by 
the Sherman law. 

“It is self-evident that the consolidation of all existing 
railway properties into approximately twenty systems could 
not be accomplished if the commission were to be controlled 
by the prohibitions of the Sherman act. The wide depar- 
ture between the policy of the old law and that of the new 
is shown by the fact that the commission’s tentative plan of 
consolidation, promulgated August 3, 1921, provides for the 
continued common control of the Reading Railway and the 
Central of Jersey, which had been declared by the Supreme 
Court on April 26, 1920, to be in violation of the Sherman 
law, for the common control of the Burlington and Northern 
Pacific, two of the companies whose common control was de- 
clared by the Supreme Court in the Northern Securities Case 
to be in violation of the Sherman law, and for the consolida- 
tion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Great 
Northern Railroad, although those two great systems are 
parallel and competing throughout.” 
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P. & A. Photo 


Sir Henry Thornton, New Chairman of the Canadian Na- 
‘tional, Lady Thornton and Their Daughter, Anna, Sailing 
on the Olympic for England Where Sir Henry Will Ter- 
minate His Connection with the Great Eastern Railway. 





Laying Dust for Passenger Trains 


N THE OPERATION of passenger trains on those portions of 
| its southern line crossing the desert east of Colton, Cal., 

the Southern Pacific has constantly been confronted with 
the presence on its right-of-way of fine sand which blows 
over the tracks and rises in clouds during the passage of 
trains, to the great annoyance of passengers. The occa- 
sional application of oil to the track has not remedied this 
difficulty owing to the constant blowing of fresh sand upon 
the oil. To overcome this condition an apparatus has been 
devised by W. H. Whalen, division superintendent at Los 
Angeles, whereby water is sprinkled over this sand during 
the passage of the train, laying the dust temporarily. This 
is accomplished by means of a perforated pipe beneath the 
locomotive tender, connected with the interior of the tank by 
a riser pipe and controlled by a gate valve operated from 
the engine cab. 

The sprinkler pipe is 8 ft. long and is hung about 10 





Laying the Dust Under a Train 


in. above the rails to give adequate clearance. The pipe is 
4 in. in diameter to secure a plentiful distribution of water 
when traveling at high speeds, but the precaution is taken 
in the design to establish the inlet end of the riser pipe 
some distance above the bottom of the tank to prevent the 
draining of all of the water supply through inadvertence or 
accident to the sprinkler system. The valve regulating the 
sprinkler supply is controlled by a pull rod extending from 
the front of the tender to a bell crank, one leg of which 
is connected to the stem of the valve. 

This device was first placed in service on the Los Angeles 
division between Indio, Cal., and Palm Springs, since which 
time it has been installed on a number of locomotives on 
three different divisions. It has demonstrated its ability 
to settle the dust and cool the air during the passage of the 
train so that it is planned eventually to equip all passenger 
trains operating through these sandy sections with these 
sprinklers. 


In A Cotttsion on the Boston & Maine near Dover, N. H., 
on October 8, an engineman was killed and six other persons 
injured. The accident occurred during a heavy fog when an 
eastbound passenger train collided with a westbound freight 
train which.was occupying the eastbound track in crossing 
over to a branch line. ) 
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The Highway Problem* 


HE LEGITIMATE function of a highway is, first, the 
accommodation of private owners of vehicles for thei: 
individual pleasure and business. It is not designe: 

or intended as a permanent roadbed for transportation busi- 
ness and can never be depended upon to fulfill that function. 
We have not yet developed a roadbed which will stand the 
everlasting pounding of this traffic for which highways were 
never intended. Roads that were designed and built honest- 
ly for 95 per cent of the traffic have been hammered to pieces 
by five per cent of the traffic. 

The early destruction of many of our highways has called 
for rebuilding on a far more expensive scale and for all 
new highways to be designed for the heaviest traffic, whic] 
is only five per cent of the total. Are we to continue this 
expensive construction and maintenance to provide a prac- 
tically free right of way roadbed and maintain it for a 
traffic which pays nothing for its use except a simple license, 
the same as any ordinary vehicle which is operated solely 
for purposes of pleasure? 

It is generally conceded that a highway capable of stand- 
ing the legitimate 95 per cent of travel can be built for 
$30,000 per mile (16-ft. road). If this abnormal traffic 
is to be perpetuated, we must pay at least $50,000 per mile, 
an extra $20,000 per mile for five per cent of the travel. 
Are we going to stand for this—tq make, and maintain such 
roads for traffic never contemplated, which cannot take the 
place of railroads and only serves to bankrupt them in the 
long run? 

Electric and steam railroads are the only safe, sane and 
permanent means of commercial traffic; and no country can 
prosper without them. Their rights of way must be bought, 
tunnels and cuts made, bridges and culverts built, tracks 
laid, engines and cars bought, and all kinds of buildings 
erected at an enormous cost to operate this essential means of 
transportation. The same railroads must pay their share 
of cost and maintenance of the highways which are giving 
practically free rights to their competitors. Can we do with- 
out railroads? If not, we should see that they have the right 
to a fair return on their investment. 


* 





*From an address before the twenty-third annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Good Roads Association at Ellensburg, Wash., in September, by 
Frank Terrace, president. 
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When a Passenger Train Sidewiped a Freight on the Elec- 
trified Division of the New Haven, Near Cos Cob, Conn. 
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General News Department 


lA 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a 
further hearing on the proposed revision of rules for the 
distribution of coal cars at Washington on November 15 
before Commissioner Aitchison. 


Dr. Charles P. Neil, manager of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Southeastern Railways, has been appointed by 
President Harding as one of the members of the federal 
commission to investigate the coal industry. 


Pension and seniority rights of trainmen and yardmen 
of the Grand Trunk who struck during 1910 have been re- 
stored by order of W. D. Robb, vice-president and general 
manager, according to press dispatches from Montreal. The 
order is said to affect about 1200 men. 


Pennsylvania Plans Electrification at Altoona 


The Pennsylvania is making plans for the electrification of its 
line between Altoona and Conemaugh, a distance of 35 miles. 
This work has not as yet, however, been authorized by the 
board of directors. 


Rob Crack Santa Fe Passenger Train 


As the California Limited of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
was leaving the Kansas City, Mo., union station at 10 p. m. on 
October 11, enroute for Chicago, a negro boarded the observa- 
tion car and proceeded by point of gun to rob six men and one 
woman who passed him in the corridor of the car. After he 
had gathered about $200 from his victims, he made a hurried 
exit from the train. 


New Directors of Canadian 
National on Tour of Inspection 


The new directors of the Canadian National left Montreal 
on a tour of inspection of the western lines of the system 
on October 15. It is stated that all the directors with the 
exception of President Sir Henry Thornton and Tom Moore, 
labor member of the board, are making the trip. 

The future headquarters of the Canadian National has not 
as yet been determined and it is stated the selection will be 
left entirely in the hands of the new board of directors. 


Railroad Seeks to Quit “Grave-Yard Town” 


Asserting that Searchlight, Nev., has changed from a wide 
open mining town to “a grave-yard of tumble down buildings,” 
the California, Arizona & Santa Fe (Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe) has applied to the California Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to abandon its line which extends from Goffs, Cal., to 
Searchlight, a distance of 53 miles. The road began operation in 
1908 to serve what was then considered to be a very promising 
mining territory. Since the decline in the mining industry, how- 
ever, the road has been operated at a heavy loss. 


A Correction 


It was incorrectly stated in the Railway Age of October 14 that 
the shopmen’s strike on the Gulf Coast Lines and the Houston 
Belt & Terminal had been settled with a restoration of seniority 
rights as of June 30. The strike has been settled but seniority 
rights have not been restored. On the contrary these companies 
agreed only to re-employ sufficient strikers to bring forces up to 
normal, the strikers coming back as new employees, relinquishing 
all seniority and other rights which they enjoyed when the walk- 
out occurred. Under this settlement about one-third of the 
striking mechanical craftsmen of these companies have been re- 
employed. 


Enginemen Urge More Rigid Locomotive Inspection 


More rigid enforcement of the safety appliance and locomo- 
tive inspection laws was urged by counsel for the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen at a conference with President Harding on Oc- 
tober 11. The President was told that the condition of railroad 
power and equipment is such as to constitute “a’ menace to the 
traveling public’ and that many railroads are disregarding the 
safety laws. They asked the President to compel the railroads to ob- 
serve the requirements of the laws. The President pointed out 
that he had recently recommended to Congress an appropriation 
for additional inspectors for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but that this item was omitted from the bill as it was 
passed. 


President Has Not Definitely 
Decided Railway Labor Legislation 


Although various statements have been published ’ regarding 
the attitude of the administration as to proposed railroad labor 
legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress, and Secretary 
of Labor Davis has proposed the abolition of the Railroad Labor 
Board, it was stated at the White House on Tuesday that the 
President has not yet definitely determined his position on this 
subject. Many phases of it are still under consideration and it is 
probable that the President will make his views known in an 
address before Congress at the opening of the session. He has, 
however, indicated his desire for some form of anti-strike legisla- 
tion. 


Railroad Surgeons Meet. 


The Association of Railroad Chief Surgeons, of which S. C. 
Plummer, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, is president, 
held a semi-annual meeting on October 17 in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, where it was followed, beginning October 18, by a 
joint three-day session of the American Association of Railway 
Surgeons and the Association of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Surgeons. The sessions were almost entirely devoted to 
papers on the technic of handling various forms of injuries as 
well as the proper practices in claim cases. In the chief sur- 
geons’ meeting both the subjects of drinking water for trains 
and the report of the American Railway Association Committee 
on Hernia were discussed, the discussion on drinking water re- 
volving around charges made by health departments concerning 
faulty handling of ice and water, in which discussion it was 
brought out that a report on drinking water would soon be 
made by the American Railway Association. 


Hearing on Conditions Relating to Issue of Securities 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced a hearing at Washington on October 26 for the con- 
sideration of the following: 

1. Whether and to what extent the commission should, by 
its order in granting or withholding authorization and approval 
for the issuance of securities, determine, limit or restrict the 
price at which or the manner in which securities are to be sold 
and the cost to the carriers of the marketing of securities issued 
under the provisions of section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

2. Whether it is within the province of the commission to re- 
quire competitive bidding in the sale of securities and whether 
competitive bidding should be required. 

3. If competitive bidding is required, to what class or classes 
of securities should it be applicable and under what regulations? 

Any person who may be unable to appear on that date may 
file a memorandum on or before the date mentioned. 
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Shop Strike Leaders Ask for 
Jury Trial in Injunction Case 


Leaders of the recent strike of railroad shopmen, named in the 
temporary injunction obtained by Attorney General H. M. 
Daugherty, will seek a trial by jury in an effort to balk the govern- 
ment’s move for a permanent restraining order. This announce- 
ment, which was hinted at in recent Federal Court proceedings 
at Chicago, was definitely made on October 13 by Donald R. 
Richberg, attorney for B. M. Jewell and the other strike leaders. 
Mr. Richberg formally presented his motion for this procedure 
to the court on October 16. 

At the same time it became known that a motion by Black- 
burn Esterline, assistant solicitor general, that hearings on the 
government’s request for a permanent injunction be referred to a 
master in chancery, was granted by Judge James H. Wilkerson. 

J. M. Dickinson, secretary of war under President Taft and 
formerly counsel for the Illinois Central, has been appointed 
special assistant to Attorney General Daugherty and placed in 
charge of the government’s case against the strike leaders. The 
appointment of Mr. Dickinson is part of the announced plan to 
prosecute vigorously the injunction suit now pending before 
Judge Wilkerson. 


Sixteen Roads Sign Agreements 
With New Shop Organizations 


Railroads representing a total mileage of approximately 55,910 
miles have signed agreements with “company unions,” according 
to information recently given out by the Railroad Labor Board. 
This mileage does not include the Pennsylvania System, which 
was conducting negotiations with its employees through “com- 
pany unions” before the shop crafts strike began. The new 
agreements provide, in effect, that the men waive their right to 
strike and the companies pledge themselves not to carry their 
controversies into the court, both parties agreeing to abide by 
the decisions of the Labor Board. 

The 16 roads which have signed agreements with new organi- 
zations of their employees and which are included in the Labor 
Board’s announcement are: The Southern Pacific (Pacific Sys- 
tem) ; the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the Southern Pacific, Texas 
and Louisiana Lines; the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; 
the Central of Georgia; the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Colorado & Southern; 
the Great Northern; the Lehigh Valley; the International Great 
Northern; the Union Pacific; the Illinois Central; the Florida 
East Coast; the Trinity & Brazos Valley, and the San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf. 


Consolidation Hearings to be Resumed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that hear- 
ings on its tentative consolidation plan will be resumed before 
Commissioner Hall and Examiner Healy at Washington, Novem- 
ber 17. Evidence will be received with respect to carriers which, 
under the tentative plan, should be considered in connection with 
the following proposed systems as there outlined, or in connec- 
tion with such alternative systems as may be proposed: 
System No. 14—Burlington—Northern Pacific, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Northern Pacific. 

Chicago Great Western—Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

*Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

System No. 15—Milwaukee—Great Northern. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Great Northern. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern—*Duluth & Iron Range. 

*Duluth, Missabe & Northern—*Green Bay & Western. 

*Spokane, Portland & Seattle—*Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 

It is expected that the main affirmative case in respect of each 
carrier, particularly the documentary evidence, will be presented 
at the hearing in Washington. In proper case opportunity will 
be afforded at the western hearings for completing the record 
as to such carrier. *Carriers starred in the above list, and other 
carriers not listed, may introduce all their evidence at the western 
hearings if that course proves more convenient and the commission 
is so advised in advance. The western hearings will be held pri- 
marily to afford state commissions, communities and the public 
an opportunity to present such evidence as they may desire, and, 
also, to cross-examine witnesses heard at the Washington hearing, 
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provided the commission is so advised in season to enable it to 
arrange in proper case for the recall of witnesses for such sub- 
sequent cross-examination. The dates and places of the western 
hearings will be announced before the close of the Washington 
hearing. 


War Finance Corporation Loans to 
Railroads Repaid, All but Five Per Cent 


The War Finance Corporation announced on October 10 that 
it had received from the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific $2,930,000, 
which represents repayment in full of the loans, aggregating 
$10,430,000, made by the corporation to the railroad in December, 
1918, and January, 1919, and reduced to the above amount by 
several partial payments. Under its war powers, the corporation 
advanced to steam railroads, either direct or through the director 
general of railroads, $204,794,520. The repayments to date total 
$194,794,520 and represent 95 per cent of the amount originally 
advanced. The $10,000,000 still outstanding represents the ex- 
tension of a portion of an advance of $12,497,940 made to the 
Erie on April 1, 1919, and is covered by a note, payable upon 
demand on or after April 1, 1923, bearing interest at 6 per cent 
and secured by collateral having a market value of approximately 
$15,000,000. The agreement with the Erie contains provisions 
under which the company may be required to substitute for the 
present note collateral trust notes in marketable form which the 
corporation may then sell at its option. The new notes would be 
secured by the same collateral iisted above and would mature in 
not less than three years nor more“than ten years from their date, 
as the War Finance Corporation may determine. They would 
be secured also by suitable provisions for redemption and would 
bear interest at not to exceed 7 per cent. 


P. R. R. Women’s Dance 


The Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad held its grand 
ball at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City, on October 12, in accordance with announce- 
ment made some weeks ago, and the affair is pronounced a 
great success. About 17,000 tickets had been sold—far more than 
the number of persons who could get into the hall—and a good 
sum is realized for the uses of the “Aid.” The gathering was 
said to be one of the largest of Pennsylvania. Railroad officers, 
employees and members of their families that was ever assembled 
at a similar social gathering in the history of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Special trains brought large delegations from Atlantic 
City, Camden, Philadelphia, Trenton and other points on the 
New Jersey Division. In the entertainment there were many 
professional artists as well as talented employees of the road. 
The Car Service Department Glee Club from Philadelphia, num- 
bering about 50 men, rendered many delightful vocal selections. 
At the conclusion of the entertainment a 1922 Sport Model auto- 
mobile, given by the Haynes Motor Car Company of New York, 
was given to the person holding the admission ticket containing 
a certain lucky number, J. Weinberger, of New York City. The 
Women’s Aid now has a membership of about 75,000. Among 
the officers of the railroad who came to New York from Phila- 
delphia to attend the function, accompanied by their wives, were: 
General W. W. Atterbury, Elisha Lee, C. S. Krick and R. V. 
Massey. R. J. Sauer, secretary to General Superintendent C. I. 
Leiper, was chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


I. C. C. Denies Permission to Inspect 
Valuation Records and Data 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied the request 
of certain carriers to be permitted to examine and make copies, 
written and photographic, of the original field notes, cost data, 
copies of contracts, records of construction costs, opinions, sales, 
assessments and other data reports, records and compilations of 
the land, accounting and engineering sections of the bureau of 
valuation. After having considered fully the representations of 
the carriers and a brief submitted, the commission issued an order 
saying: 

“That the opening of certain records and data of the bureau 
of valuation to inspection and examination by other than em- 
ployees of the commission unless and until they shall have been 
offered in evidence in hearings before the commission upon pro- 
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tests against the tentative valuations of carriers’ properties, or 
before a court of competent jurisdiction, would be detrimental to 
the public interest; would make it impossible for the commission 
to secure as reliable and uninfluenced opinions as to land values 
and price and cost information as it can otherwise secure; would 
unnecessarily prolong the work, and greatly increase the expense 
thereof; and would seriously interfere with due performance of 
the regular duties of the commission’s employees.” 

It was ordered, “That, until the further order of the com- 
mission, office or field notations and memoranda in the bureau 
of valuation, and opinions or correspondence from or to any 
branch or employee thereof; land field notes; land computation 
sheets; cost information secured from manufacturers, dealers, con- 
tractors, private parties or carriers other than the carrier mak- 
ing the application for permission to inspect; cost studies and 
cost analyses prepared by the employees of the bureau of valua- 
tion, shall not be open for inspection by other than employees of 
the commission unless and until offered in evidence either in a 
valuation hearing under the provisions of section 19a of the 
interstate commerce act or in a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


Portable Receiving Set with Loop 
Antenna Used Inside Steel Coach 


Wireless radio messages were received successfully inside a 
moving steel coach without the aid of an outside aerial on the 
Pennsylvania train No. 29, the Broadway Limited leaving New 
York on the run to Chicago, on October 13. On leaving the 
tubes under the Hudson river, the afternoon program of the 
W.O.R. broadcasting station at Newark, N. J., was picked up 
and the remainder of the concert received satisfactorily during 
the run towards Philadelphia. It is significant that while passing 
over the electrified section of the road from North Philadelphia 
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Receiving with a Loop Antenna Within a Steel Car 


to Paoli the concerts and organ solo from a broadcasting station 
in Philadelphia were received without any interference or crackling 
due to the propulsion circuits. After passing Pittsburgh about 
midnight when all broadcasting was shut down, code messages 
from boats on Lake Superior and from the Great Lakes Naval 
Station were received. 

The receiving equipment consists of a tuned 18 in. loop antenna, 
three steps of amplification, audion detector and two steps of 
audio frequency amplification. No connections or alterations were 
made to the steel car, the set being entirely self-contained and 
compact enough to be packed in a small trunk. The apparatus 
was furnished by the E-D Manufacturing Company of Philade!- 
phia, Pa., and was set up and operated by Arno Zillger, chief 
engineer of the company; J. D. Jones, superintendent of telegraph 
and signals on the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania being the 
official observer representing the railroad. The E-D Manufacturing 
Company is now developing a transmitting and receiving set for 
duplex conversation on long freight trains between the engine- 
man in the cab and the conductor in the caboose. It is claimed 
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that a special equipment has been invented by which the con- 
ductor can call and automatically put in operation the receiving 
apparatus on the locomotive. 


Valuation Hearings 


The following valuation cases are set for oral argument be- 
fore the Interstate Commission on November 1: 


Valuation 
Docket 
Vo Carrier. 
2 Texas Midland Railroad Company. 
5 Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company. 
6 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad Company. 
15 Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad Company. 
21 Carolina Railroad Company. 
31 Norfolk Southern Railroad Ccmpany. 
37. Kinston-Carolina Railrcad Company. 
60 Central of Georgia Railway Company. 
102 Riverside, Rialto & Pacific Railroad Company. 
127 Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
159 New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Company. 


The following valuation cases have been set for hearing at 
Washington, upon protests to tentative valuations, before the 
examiners and on the dates named: 


Valuation 

Docket 
No. Carrier. Examiner, Date, 
149 Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co............ Marchand Oct. 20, 1922 
150 Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co Sweet Oct. 20, 1922 
192 New York, Ontario & West’n R. R. Co. Sweet Oct. 23, 1924 
22 Hampton & Branchville R. R. Co...... Kelley Oct. 25, 1922 
24 New Mexico Midland Ry. Co.......... Kelley Oct. 26, 1922 
49 Savannah & Northwestern Ry......... Kelle Oct. 27, 1922 


18 Georgia Northern R. R. Co............ Marchand Nov. 6, 1922 
36 Flint River & Northwestern Ry........ Marchand Nov. 6, 1922 


94 Hcosac Tunnel & Wilmington Ry...... Kelley Nov. 6, 1922 
77 Woodriver Branch R. R. Co........... Kelley Nov. 6, 1922 
he Oe ee Se a ae Kelley Nov. 6, 1922 
64 Goldsboro Union Station Co........... Sweet Nov. 6, 1922 
100 Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry.......... Marchand Nov. 8, 1922 
66 Hardwick & Woodbury R. R. Co.... Sweet Nov. 8, 1922 
114 Manistique & Lake Superior R. R. Ce... Kelley Nov. 8, 1922 
88 Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. Co........ Sweet Nov. 13, 1922 
35 Carolina & Yadkin River R. R........ Marchand Nov. 13, 1922 
82 Montana Western Ry. Co.........++-. Marchand Nov. 15, 1922 
93 Gulf oe SR ou a aiaiais oa we aee Marchand Nov. 16, 1922 
143 Kankakee & Seneca R. R. Co.......... Marchand Nov. 17, 1922 

3 New Orleans, Texas & Mexico R. R. Co. Sweet Nov. 20, 1922 
86 Trinity & Brazos Womes Bi Bisscccccs Kelley Nov. 20, 1922 
84 Peoria Railway Company ...........06. Pattison Nov. 20, 1922 


221 Boston & Maine Railroad Co...... 


Marchand Nov. 20, 1922 
123 St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Rail- 


BE Re isk cidis cao wie ae Re een cee Marchand Nov. 21, 1922 
11 St. John & Ophir Railroad Co......... Sweet Novy. 22, 1922 
116 Montpelier & Wells River Ry......... Pattison Nov. 22, 1922 
138 Monroe Railroad Company............ Pattison Nov. 23, 1922 
168 Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. R. 

BOP ACG os ire ralleane ste nota aSoan ae Kelley Now. 23, 1922 
46 Joplin Union Depct Company Saleh eaehenae Sweet Nov. 24, 1922 
165 Baltimore & Sparrow’s Point R. R. Co. _ Pattison Nov. 24, 1922 
52 Farmers Grain & Shipping Co......... Sweet Nov. 27, 1922 
169 Paris & Mt. Pleasant R. R. Co........ Pattison Nov. 27, 1922 
188 Durham & South Carclina R. R....... Pattison Nov. 28, 1922 
124 Sugarland Railroad Company ......... Marchand Dec. 1, 1922 
193 Artesian Belt Railroad Co..........00% * Pattison Dec. 1, 1922 
137. Sunset Railway Company ............. Marchand Dec. 2, 1922 
12 Missouri Southern Railroad Co........ Sweet Dec. 4, 1922 
151 Florida East Coast Railroad Co........ Pattison Dec. 4, 1922 
19 Death Valley Railroad Company....... Marchand Dec. 6, 1922 
152 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. Kelley Dec. 7, 1922 
195 Central Wnion Depot Company........ Pattison Dec. 8, 1922 
192 Toledo, St. Louis & Western Ry....... Pattison Dec. 11, 1922 
201 Minneapclis Western Railway ........ Pattison Dec. 18, 1922 


The Bureau of Valuation has filed its brief in support of the 
supplemental tentative valuation of the properties of the Winston- 
Salem Southbound Railway Company, Valuation Docket No. 5. 


Rate of Return for Two Years 3.47 Per Cent 


The Association of Railway Executives has issued a statement 
calling attention to the fact that during the first two years since 
the general rate increase became effective on August 26, 1920, the 
railroads of the United States have failed by a wide margin to 
earn a return of 6 per cent on their tentative valuation. For 
the 24 months period ended on August 31, the net operating in- 
come of the railroads was only at the annual rate of return of 
3.47 per cent. 

“The Transportation Act when passed by Congress proposed 
that rates be so fixed as to yield the carriers a return of 6 per 
cent on their tentative valuation,” says the statement. “This 
provision was to stand for two years ending on March 1, 1922, 
After that date the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
authorized to fix the rate. This the commission did recently, 
prescribing that the rate be 534 per cent, which is now in effect. 
Since the general rate increase went into effect on August 26, 
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1920, thousands of reductions have been made both voluntarily 
by the carriers and also by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There was a guarantee provided for in the Trans- 
portation Act to cover the first six months after the government 
relinquished federal control on March 1, 1920, but this terminated 


automatically on September 1 that year. Under this guarantee 
the railways were assured of earning the same.net income as 
during the period of federal control. If their earnings proved 
insufficient to provide the net income so guaranteed, the deficiency 
was made up by the government out of the public treasury. 
This six months’ guarantee was provided for the purpose of 
enabling the railroads to get on their feet after 26 months of 
federal control. Since September’1, 1920, however, there has been 
no guarantee to the railroads and even though the Transportation 
Act provides for the fixing of a certain rate level, there is nothing 
whatever in the act to assure the roads that such a level will 
enable them to realize any fixed return. If the railways fail to 
earn the rate of return so fixed, the deficiency is not made up by 
the government, but is borne by the carriers themselves. 

“In computing the rate of return no corisideration is given by 
the commission, whatever, to the capitalization of the roads, but 
the compilation is based solely on the valuation of the railroads 
of the country as tentatively fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate making purposes. 

“During the first 12 months which ended on August 31 last 
year, the railroads had a net operating income of “$523,598, 172, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 2.81 per cent on their 
tentative valuation. During the second year the net operating 
income. amounted to $781,673,377, or at the annual rate of 4.10 
per cent. The net operating income for the two years totaled 
$1,305,271,549. 

“The railroads in the Eastern district during the two year 
period had a net operating income of $590,006,537, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.46 per cent. Those in the Southern 
district had a net operating income of: $135,630,903 or 3.09- per 
cent. For the railroads in the Western district the rate of re- 
turn amounted to 3.57 per cent, net operating income having 
totaled during the 24 months period $579,634,109.” ’ 


Revenues and Expenses for August 
The Interstate Commerce Commission's summary of. railway 


returns for August is as follows: 





August Eight months — 
Ne Sn lam ——— A 
Item 1922 1921 - 1922 1921 
Average number of . : : 
rat operated... 235,095.59 234,955.69 235,229.32 234,818.00 
- Revenues: - 
Freight deesevces $326,485,8 4 $353.814,886 $2,491,204,487 $2,539,370,491 
Passenger ...++s-. 2161,501,625 108, 192, 034 4705,065,952 5793,089,978 
MEO cectceserees 7,292,532 7,449,539 59,166,744 63,876,543 
Express .....+e-: 12,201,354 10,309,299 81,043,828 .60,117,921 
All other’ trans- oe 
portation ........ 14,935,858 14,378,241 113,630,618 105,495,540 
Incidental ....... 10,990,742 9,844,240 73,145,610 79,255,919 
oint facility—Cr. 747,119 610,409 6,644,780 5,123,647 
po facility—IJr. 187,974 133,617 1,399,821 1,092,438 
Railway operating . 
revenues ......+- 473,877,080 05,732,265 3,528,502,198 3,645,237,601 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 
and structures... 68,706,324 71,941,028 480,206,020 507,460,950 
Maintenance of. ¥ 
equipment ...... 104,056,949 105,403,201 773,792,749 842,335,999 
TEE acexedeces 7,236,029 6,822,954 57,710,675 56,770,958 
Transportation ... 190,801,031 180,830,319 1,363,064,112 1,556,598,510 
Miscel. operations. 4,356,178 4,163,779 31,327,920 33,552,856 
General ....0.-0- 12,636,796 13,466,110 104,471,306 114,451,672 
Transportation for : 
investment—Cr... 693,129 521,490 4,121,123 3,925,284 
Railway operating . Sia 
GRUGMEES coceses 387,100,178 382,105,901 2,806,451,659 3,107,245,661 


Net revenue from 


railway operations. 86,776,902 123,626,364 722,050,539 537,991,940 
Railway tax accruals. 26,873,500 26,251,763 200,327,272 183,584,799 
Uncollectible railway 

FOVEMUCS .cccccne 133,816 125,206 905,274 784,313 

Railway operating 

ECOME ccccccece 59,769,586 97,249,395 520,817,993 353,622,828 
Equipment rents— 

Dr. balance...... 5,460,440 5,653,323 37,537,091 34,963,965 
Joint facility rent— 

Dr, balance...... 1,729,349 1,435,870 12,097,303 12,595,264 

Net railway oper- 

ating income..... 52,579,797 90,160,202 471,183,599 306,063,599 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent) 81.€9 75.55 79.54 85.24 





1Dees not include Boston & Albany, the revenues and expenses of which 
are included in New York Central report. 

2Includes $3,256,049, sleeping and parlor’ car surcharge. 

Includes $2,933,454, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

‘Includes $21,140,064, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
‘Includes $21,772,291, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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The Northern Pacific restored observation cars on ten of its 
fast passenger trains on October 7. 


M. A. Keith has been appointed traffic manager of the Inter. 
national Derrick & Equipment Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas has been given 
an increase in freight. rates by the railroad commission of that 
state to the amount of 10 cents per 100 lb. to accrue locally and 
in the divisions. 


The Southern . Pacific, on. October 17, reduced its freight rates 
on a number .of commodities including automobiles, automobile 
parts, cotton and cotton linters, when for export from the East 
to Pacific Coast ports. The reductions range as high as 20 per 
cent. 


The officers and directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America met in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 17 and 18, to plan 
a definite constructive policy for ‘that organization. During the 
summer a number of new clubs were enrolled. Twenty-eight clubs 
from as many cities are now members of the association. 


The Traffic Club of Des Moines, Iowa, has recently elected 
the following officers: President, S. W. Leigh, manager, Des 
Moines ‘Hosiery Mills; vice-president; €. M. Cheney, general 
manager, Des Moines & Central Iowa; secretary and treasurer, 

A. Moore, general agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. 


Shippers opposed to the Southern Pacific’s efforts to “retain the 
Central Pacific are threatening to organize committees in. every 
county of southern California. to take an active part in the cam- 
paign ‘being’ waged. by the~-California Producers’. and Shippers’ 
Association to endorse the decision of the Supreme Court, separat- 
ing the ‘Central Pacific from the Southern Pacific. E. G.* Judah, 
chairman of the southern’ California. committee, says that a 
membership drive is under ‘way~and that civic and commercial 
bodies of every section of the State:are joining the campaign. 


Commission Amends Coal Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on October 18 issued 
Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No. 25 providing that from 
and after October 23 the. supply and distribution of open top 
cars ‘suitable for the loading and transportation of coal to wagon 
mines shall be subject to the following rule: 

Upon any day when any such common carrier. by railroad is unable to 
supply mines upon its line with the required number of open top cars, such 
cars shall not be furnished or supplied by it to any mine which customarily 
does not load or is unable to load such cars with coal within 24 hours from 
and after the time of placement until all mines upon the line of any such 
carriers have been fully supplied with such cars. 

It also adds foundry sand and materials for car and locomotive 
construction or repair to the list of commodities which may 
be loaded in open top cars in the direction of but not beyond 
the mine or mines to which such open top cars are destined for 
coal loading. 


Coal Production 


Complete returns on soft coal production for the week ended 
October 14 will show about 9,900,000 tons, according to the esti- 
mate of the Geological Survey. During the five weeks just closed 
the output has been at an almost uniform rate varying little from 
an average of about 9,780,000 tons. 

The number of cars loaded on Monday, October 9, as reported 
by the railroads, was 40,596, the largest reported this year; but 
on. Tuesday loadings fell off to 29,239 cars, a figure exceeded 
on several Tuesdays since the close of the strike,. The total 
cars loaded on the first four days of the week shows an increase 
of 3.9 per cent as compared with the same days of the week 
before. Full returns on loadings for the week are expected to 
show an output of 9,800,000 to 10,000,000 tons. 
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Since the first of September coal’ has been offered for shipment 
up to the ability of the carriers to handle it. Production of 
bituminous coal in the second week of October of the past six 
years has been as follows: 


Tons : Tons 
1097 scale veeees bed eene ee 2 See eee 12,103,000 
iS. v2ctssvencseceues pS ae es ee ee ere 9,711,000 
1999 cccccesescesowses 11,888,000 1922, about.......seeee 9,900,000 


Production of anthracite has increased slightly and may reach 
a total of 2,000,000 net tons for the week. According to present 
indications the total of all coal raised is therefore about 11,900,- 
000 tons, which is too low. to meet current consumption and. the 
heavy movement up the Lakes, and at the same time to rebuild 
consumers’ stocks, 

The aggregate of tidewater shipments from Atlantic ports in- 
creased to 2,224,000 net tons in the month of September. In 
comparison with August this was an increase of 404,000 tons or 
18 per cent, which was distributed betweén’ all ports’ except 
Hampton Roads. The total shipments from Hampton Roads 
decreased although the shipments to New England points in- 
creased. 

The effects of the strike are reflected in a table which shows 
that the total of 21,213,000 net tons dumped during the first nine 
months. of this year is 11,000,000 tons, or more than one-third 
less than the average for the corresponding periods of the three 
years preceding. The principal decline was in tonnage for export 
—a drop from an average of nearly 10,000,000 to 1,357,000 tons. 
Bunker coal decreased nearly one-half. On the other hand, 


‘shipments to New England were increased markedly in the effort 


to offset the decline in all-rail shipments brought about by the 
strike. 

-In.the opening weeks of the present, navigation season ents a 
very small tonnage of anthracite was shipped -up the lakes. Fol- 


- lowing that practically. none was moved during. the summer. 
_ About the middle of September. shipments. were resumed. The 


cumulative tonnage moved row stands at less than 5 per cent of 
the tonnage moved in the corresponding period of 1921. 

Although dumpings of soft coal into vessels at Lake Erie piers 
continued at:a high. rate, there was a’ ‘slight’ decrease in the 
tonnage handled during’ the week ended October 8 as compared 


_ with the preceding wéek.’ Tle :Ore and Coal Exchange reports 
‘the total handled during the week ended October ‘8 ‘as 1,179,298 
-net tons, as against 1,245,373 tons in the week before. In com- 


parison with the corresponding week a year ago, this was an 
increase of 56 per cent. Of the total dumpings 1,142,332 tons 
were cargo coal and 36,966 tons were vessel fuel. During the 
present season to October’ 8, inclusive, 10,836,083 tons of cargo 


coal have been dumped into vessels at Lake Erie piers. Of this 


quantity 9,829,091 tons were forwarded to regular lake markets 
and 1,006,992 tons were forwarded to Lake Erie destinations not 
ordinarily taking lake coal. Preliminary reports of dumpings 


‘during the first 2 days of the’ week show a decrease of about 15 
per cent as compared with dumpings ‘om corresponding days of 


the week before 

Complete reports received later by the ‘Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association show that more cars were 
loaded with coal during the week ended October 14 than on any 


_previous week since the coal strike began on April 1.. The total 


for the week was 220,751 cars. This exceeded the week before 
by 8773 cars, and exceeded by 4,539 cars the week preceding 
that. 

On the basis of the loading, coal production during the week 
approximated 11,950,000 tons, the greatest amount produced dur- 
ing any one week since the strike began. Of this amount, 10,- 
037,000 tons were bituminous and 1,913,000, anthracite coal. 
Production for the previous week was approximately 11,478,000 
tons, and for the week before 11,713,000 tons. 

Loading of bituminous coal last week amounted to 182,489 
cars, 6,589 above the week before. Anthracite loading amounted 
to 38,262 cars, which represents an increase of 2,184 over the week 
before. 

A total of 41,201 cars were loaded’ with bituminous coal on 
Monday, October 16. This was the largest number loaded on 
any one day with bituminous coal since December 20, 1920, 
when the total was 42,004 cars. Loadings on Monday exceeded 
by 605 cars the preceding Monday, which up to that time had been 
the high point. It also exceeded the daily average for October 
last year by more than 10,000 cars, and the daily average for 
September this year by more than 12,600 cars. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended from October 15, until February 
12, 1923, the operation of schedules which propose increases in 
the rates on building and roofing paper, and prepared roofing, 
carloads, from Cincinnati, Lockland, Carthage, Ohio and other 
points in Ohio and Indiana to St. Paul and Duluth,’ Minn. 


The commission has suspended from October 17 until Sines 
14, 1923, the operation of schedules published in Agent R. H. 
Countiss’ tariff which propose to reduce the rates on imported 
shipments of vegetable oils from Pacific Coast. points. to certain 
points in Central Freight Association Territory, from 105 to 75 
cents per 100 pounds. 


The commission has suspended from October 15 until. February 
12, 1923, the operation of schedules which propose to revise 
the class rates from Southeastern Freight Association territory 
to all destinations in Mississippi Valiey Freight territory. The 
proposed changes would result in -both-increases..and reductions 
in existing rates from and to the points mentioned. 


The commission has stispended from October 16, and later 
dates, until February 13, 1923, the operation of schedules con- 
tained in tariffs of various carriers and E. B. Boyd, B. T. Jones 
and F. L. Speiden, agents. The suspended schedules which are 
principally published by lines in Official . Classification territory, 
propose to. cancel the rule and reference to the rule for con- 


_ structing combination rates on brick and articles taking brick 
. rates and related articles. 


Emergency Fourth Section Order for Cotton 


By fourth section order and by special permissions dated Oc- 
tober 12, the commission has granted applications of the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and other carriers par- 
ties to Agent J. H. Glenn’s eastern cotton tariff to establish 
on five days’ notice rates on cotton, cotton linters or regins from 
stations on the Illinois Central, Yazoo &- Mississippi Valley and 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and other destinations in eastern territory named in the 
tariff via New Orleans, and the Southern Pacific Atlantic Steam- 
ship Lines (Morgan. Line): the same as the. rates currently. in 
effiect via all-rail and rail-and-water routes through Atlantic ports, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section, combinations on New Orleans or other points which may 
make lower rates to be observed as maximum in all cases, 

An emergency is alleged to exist in that the all-rail and rail- 
and-water routes through Ohio river crossings and Virginia cities 
over which cotton produced in the Mississippi Valley is ordinarily 
transported to trunk line and New England territory mill points 
are either closed by embargoes or so congested as to prevent 
prompt movement and the establishment of the proposed rates is 
intended to relieve this emergency and permit shipment of cotton 
from the Mississippi Valley via New Orleans through which port 
no joint through rates have heretofore been in effect. The relief 
as granted is limited to January 1, 1923, and is intended by the 
commission strictly as an emergency measure to relieve existing 
conditions and not as a permanent adjustment. 


United States Supreme Court 


The United States Supreme Court on October 16 dismissed 
three suits brought by Minnesota state officials to contest. the 
right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to order increased 
passenger and baggage rates for intrastate transportation. The 
cases grew out of the state rate orders issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission following its increase of interstate rates in 
1920. No opinion was written by the court, but the suits were 
dismissed on the authority of cases cited, including principally 
the Wisconsin case. 
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Locomotives 


THe ToLepo TERMINAL contemplates buying 3 switching loco- 
motives. 


Tue Denver & Rio GRaANpE is inquiring for 10 Mountain type 
locomotives. 


THe WESTERN PaciFic contemplates buying 5 Mikado type 
locomotives. 


Cuicaco, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA contemplates buy- 
ing 15 locomotives, 


Tue Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. PaAut is inquiring for 50 
Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac is inquiring for 
2, 8-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue GRAND TRUNK is inquiring for 10, 6-wheel switching loco- 
motives and 10, 8-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue NorTHern Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 23 as contemplating issuing inquiries for from 50 to 80 
miscellaneous type locomotives, is inquiring for 20 Mikado type, 
20 Pacific type, 15° switching locomotives and 4 Mallet type 
locomotives. 


Tue BALTIMorE & Onto has ordered from the General Electric 
Company 2, 120-ton, 600 volt, direct current electric locomotives 
to be delivered in March, 1923. The locomotives will be prac- 
tically duplicates of those now in use in the Detroit tunnel on 
the Michigan Central, 


Tue Minarets & WESTERN has ordered 5 Mikado type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company, of these 3 loco- 
motives will have 24%4 by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 250,000 lb. and 2 locomotives will have 20 by 24 
in, cylinders and a total weight in working order of 190,000 Ib. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 23 as inquiring for 30 Mikado type and 10 
Mountain type locomotives, has ordered this equipment from the 
American Locomotive Company. The Mikado type engines will 
have 28 by 30 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order 
of 332,000 lb.; the Mountain type will have 28 by 28 in. cylinders 
and a total weight in working order of 369,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Texas ComPANy is inquiring for 100 tank cars. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp is inquiring for 2 
transformer cars. 


Tue New York CENTRAL will have 500 box cars repaired at 
the shops of the Streator Car Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Line has ordered 500 steel underframes 
for box cars from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


Tue Erte Rarmroap has given a contract to the Magor Car 
Company for making repairs to 500 cars; most of these are gondola 
cars. 


Tue TENNESSEE CoAL, Iron & RarLroap Company has ordered 
195 miscellaneous cars from the Chickasaw Ship Building Com- 


pany. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Coat & Coxe Corporation has ordered 
1,000 hopper cars, of 50 tons’ capacity, from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


Tue Cupany Pacxinc Company, Chicago, will build 200 re- 
frigerator cars in its shops at East Chicago. The cars are to 
be built in lots of 50. 
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THE VIRGINIAN RaILway is inquiring for from 500 to 1,000 flat 
bottom gondola cars of 100 tons’ capacity, also for from 500 to 
1,000 steel gondola cars of 120 tons’ capacity. 


THe NATIONAL REFINING CorPoRATION, Hoboken, N. J., is in. 
quiring for from 5 to 25 tank cars of 40 tons’ capacity; also for 
the same number of cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Pere Marguette reported in the Railway Age of October 
14 as expected to come in the market for 2,000 cars, is now in. 
quiring for 1,500 box cars and 500 hopper cars. 


THe WESTERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 23 as inquiring for 100 automobile cars, has ordered this 
equipment from the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, 


Tue Detroit, ToLepo & IRoNnTON, reported in the Railway Age 
of October 14 as about to place an order for 500 to 1,000 coal 
cars, has ordered 500 cars from the Cambria Steel Company and 
500 from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cusa RAILRoAp is building one business car in its shops 
at Camaguey, Cuba. 


THe Arms YAEGER CoMPANy has placed an order with the 
Pullman Company for 14 horse cars. 


New York CENTRAL.—Car builders are asking for prices on 
specialties for 20, 70-ft. steel coaches and 80, 60-ft. steel baggage 
cars, for the New York Central Lines. 


Tue Lone IsLANp, reported in the Railway Age of September 
16 as contemplating inquiring for 90 cars for passenger service, 
is now asking for 40 motor cars, 20 electric trailer cars, 20 
trailer coaches for steam suburban service, 10 coaches for steam 
service and 2 combination baggage and mail cars for steam 
service. 


THe CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY, reported in the Railway Age 
of October 14 as inquiring for 65 cars for passenger service, has 
ordered 30 all-steel coaches from the Standard Steel Car Company, 
20 all-steel coaches, 10 steel baggage cars and 5 steel combination 
passenger and baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THe San ANTonIo & ARANSAS Pass has issued an inquiry 
for 5,500 tons of rails. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has purchased five boilers, 
to be installed in the shops at Bellmead, Tex., from the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, and the super-heaters for the boilers from 
the Superheater Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is asking for bids until 12 o’clock 
noon November 1, at Roanoke, Va., for about 1,450,000 tie dating 
nails, 300 steel car axles, 400, 33-in. steel wheels and 500 ft. of 
wire rope. 


Signaling 


Tue ImpeRtAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAyYs oF JAPAN have ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company 275 automatic signals 
for installation on main line tracks. Of the total number of 
signals, 135 are “T-2” a.c. semaphores and 140 arc color light 
signals. The order embraces complete track circuit equipment, 
including a total of 230 Model 15, vane relays, 630 SLV-13 a.c. 
relays, 450 track transformers, and complete track circuit ac- 
cessories such as impedances, reactors, etc. This is the same 
class of material as used in the initial installation of automatic 
block signaling made by the Imperial Government Railways, 
now in service on the main line, consisting of 310 complete sets 
of similar material furnished by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company. 
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F. N. Bard, president of the Barco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has also been elected president of the Argyle 
Railway Supply Company, Chicago. 


The Geo. W. Fife Engineering Company, 1403 Merchants 
Bank building, Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed repre- 
sentative in Indiana for the Conveyors Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. 


Walter S. McKee has resigned as vice-president and director 
of the American Manganese Steel Company and in future 
will develop the business of the Inland Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago, of which he is president. 


A. F. O’Connor, mechanical engineer of the Union Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, has been elected vice-president, 
with headquarters at Chicago, R. C. O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer, and B. Smith, purchasing agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


The Krantz Works of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company have been moved to Mansfield, Ohio, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., where they have been situated for a 
number of years. The transfer to Mansfield offers better 
facilities for increased production, gives the works location 
in the central part of the country with easy access to a large 
number of railroads and to both middle west and eastern 
offices of the Westinghouse Company. 
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A Compartment in a Third Class Sleeping Car in France 
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ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—This company has awarded contracts 
for the laying of second main track as follows: Ashley River to 
Bennetts, S. C., 3 miles, to W. W. Boxley & Co., Roanoke, Va.; 
Ridgland, S. C., to Savannah River, 21 miles to E. W. Parket, 
Tampa, Fla.; Savannah River to Central Junction, Ga., 12 miles, 
to F. M. Jones, Savannah; Southover to Burroughs, Ga., 7 miles, 
to Williams Bros. Construction Company, Roanoke, Va.; Doctor- 
town to Jesup, Ga., 4 miles, to the C. G. Kershaw Contracting 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded contracts to 
T. Jamieson and Mr. Kenzie, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., for the exten- 
sion of 12 stalls of the locomotive house at Calgary, Alta.; to 
A. C. Creelman & Company, Calgary, Alta., for the building of 
stations, section houses, grain loading platforms, stockyards and 
water tanks and for the fencing on 50 miles of the branch from 
Lanigan, Sask., to Naicam; to the Northern Construction Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, for the completion of the grading on the extension 
from Cracknell, Man., to Inglis, a distance of 6.2 miles; and to 
the Hamilton Bridge Company, Hamilton, Ont., for the construc- 
tion of two 90.-ft turntables, for installation at Brandon, Man., 
and at North Bend, B. C. 


GRAND TRUNK.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 30 as accepting bids until October 
4 for a two-story brick freight house 20 by 32 ft. at Harvey, 
Ill., has awarded the contract to T. S. Leake & Co., Chicago. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company closed bids October 14 for 
a car repair shop 30 by 200 ft. at Niles, Mich., to cost approxi- 
mately $15,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—See elsewhere in this issue item concerning 
electrification between Altoona and Conemaugh. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company for extensive additions to its 
Juniata shops. 
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A Tourist Train in Australia 
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BurraLo, RocHester & PitTtspurGH.—Bonds Offered.—Lee, 
Higginson & Co. are offering at 96% and accrued interest an 
issue of $4,500,000 consolidated mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
due 1957, and non-callable. The preceeds from the sale will be 
used to retire at maturity on December 1, 1922, $3,655,000 6 per 
cent bonds, to provide additional working capital and to reimburse 
the company in part for the purchase of equipment paid for out 
of earnings. This issue has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 


Cuicaco, Attica & SouTHERN.—Asks Authority for Operation. 
—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the acquisition and operation 
of that part of the Chicago & Indiana Coal Railroad extending 
from La Crosse to a point 25.76 miles north of Brazil, Ind., with 
a branch from Percy Junction to the Indiana-Illinois State Line. 
The commission recently had authorized the Chicago & Indiana 
Company to abandon the line and the part mentioned has been 
purchased by the new company for $250,000. 


ELectric SuHort Line.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $660,000 of 15-year 5 per cent gold bonds to 
enable it to finance an extension of 44 miles westerly from 
Hutchinson, Minn., in the direction of Clare City. 


Lou1stanA & ARKANSAS.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of 
$470,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds to be pledged as 
collateral security for short term notes. 


Macon & BirmincHaM.—Passenger Service Discontinued.— 
Judge H. A. Mathews in the Superior Court at Macon, Ga., has 
ordered all passenger service discontinued on this road, effective 
October 11. The order followed the recommendation of R. B. 
Pegram, receiver, who reported that the road was in bad physical 
condition. Freight service will be continued between Macon and 
La Grange, 97 miles. 


Missourt, Kansas & Texas.—Sale Again Postponed.—The 
sale of this road, scheduled for October 16, has again been post- 
poned. The action was taken pending the approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the reorganization plan of the 
company. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Lovuis.—New Director— 
Walter O. Parmer, of Nashville, Tenn., has been elected a director 
to succeed W. W. Berry, deceased. 


NasHvitte, CHatTanooca & St. Louts.——Equipment Trust 
Authorized —The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$1,800,000 of equipment trust certificates to be issued by the 
United States Trust Company and sold at not less than 94,89. 


Pactric SouTHWESTERN.—Asks Authority to Sell Stock.—This 
company, which was incorporated for the purpose of building a 
standard gage railroad between Lompoc, Cal., and White Hills, 
a distance of 4 miles, has applied to the California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell its common stock at par, 
and to use the proceeds for the purchase of right-of-way and the 
construction of the road. The company is incorporated for $100,- 
000, divided into a thousand shares of a par value of $100 each. 


Seapoarp Air Line.—Partial Guaranty Payment Certified — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a partial payment of $300,000 on account 
of this company’s guaranty for the six months period of 1920. 


SouTHERN Ramtway.—Freer Hand Is Asked for Railway 
Officers —The stockholders at their annual meeting in Richmond 
on October 10 unanimously adopted the following resolution which 
was introduced by Arthur C. Graves, of New Haven, Conn.: 


Resolved, That we, the stockholders of Southern: Railway. Company, in 
annual meeting assembled, do hereby take this occasion to express our com- 
plete confidence in the corporate management and control of the railway 
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lines of this system, and of the ability of this railway company to furnish to 
the communities and the territory traversed by its lines, a proper, efficient 
and eccnomical transportation system at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with the proper maintenance and sound credit, when operated under the 
management of its president, the board of directors and its officers; and that 
to this end we helieve a larger degrce of managerial responsibility and 
discretion should be returned to and vested in. the president, board of 
directors and officers of this company free from the artificial restrictions of 
commission control; and further, that it is to the best interest, not only 
of the investing owners of these properties and the security holders, but also 
of the public and shippers in the way of reasonable rates, and of the 
operatives in respect of a proper standard of wage, and for a just settle. 
ment of industrial disputes, that the initiative in all matters of operation 
and management should be left to the sound judgment and business experi. 
ence of the operating officers of this company. 


Resumes Preferred Dividend—The company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent on the preferred stock, pay- 
able November 15 to stock of record October 31. This is the 
first distribution on the issue since December, 1920, when the 
regular semi-annual distribution of 2% per cent was made, 


Texas & Paciric—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust.—The 
receivers have applied-to the Interstate Commerce Commissi: 
for authority to incur obligation and liability for $810,000 of 5 
per cent equipment trust certificates. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Argument on Application for Authority to 
Acquire Control of Sacramento Northern—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced that oral arguments will be 
heard in this case at Washington on December 6 on the question 
involved in the interpretation of paragraph 1 of section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as to’ the meaning of the words “a 
street, suburban, interurban electric railway which is not operated 
as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation.” 
The request for argument was made by the American Short Line 
Railroad Association and others, 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out to be received from the 
several roads the following amounts: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, including following subsidiaries: 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Panhandle & Santa Fe, Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe, Kansas Southwestern, Grand Canyon 






en, SPORES OLLIE DS LT GS Le OE TnL Sa 21,500,000 
Ashland Coal @ Irom Railway. .....cccccscoccccscccs nae as. “te 65,000 
St. Joseph Union Depot Company.............. sa 7,300 
Port St. Joe Dock & Terminal Railway...........eee0e- os 4,500 
Harlem yg ee paid Director General............0. 20,000 
Middletown & Unionville Railway paid Director General.......... 45,000 


Dividends Declared 
Southern Railway.—Preferred, 214 per cent, payable November 15 to 
holders of record October 31. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
; Oct. 17 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


Wy SIDE. <2 Face ncbes gnisew sins oo 73.63 72.35 54.58 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
a ee ores) Te eer 87.85 88.65 76.34 


Tue Lone IsLanp will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon 
November 1 for 108 rigid hard frogs, 109 alloy tipped switches 
and 1,000 twin tie plates. All the above is for use with 100-Ib. 
rail, 


THE Missourr, Kansas & TEXAS, reported in the Railway Age 
oft October 14, as inquiring for 4,500 kegs of spikes and 2,000 
kegs of bolts, has ordered this material from the Illinois Steel 
Company. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has placed an order with the 
Shaw Electric Crane Works of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
for an electric traveling crane of 180 tons’ capacity, one of 40 tons’ 
capacity and two of 15 tons’ capacity. 


@ 


MonTANA Witt DenpicaTe the new engineering building of th 
Greater University of Montana to William Milnor Robert 
pioneer location engineer of the Northern Pacific. The sugges- 
tion of the university faculty that the memory of Mr. Robert 
be thus honored has been approved by the State Board of Educa 
tion. The new building is now under construction on the ‘college 
campus at Bozeman. 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive 


S. J. Hungerford has been appointed vice-president with the 
title of vice-president and general manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional until Sir Henry Thornton, president, takes up the duties 
of his office. Mr. Hungerford will exercise the authority and 
perform the duties hereto exercised by the retiring president, 
D. W. Hanna. 


D. E. Galloway, assistant’ to the president of the Grand 
Trunk, has been appointed ‘assistant vice-president of the 
Mr. Nera was’ born at Crief, Ontario, in 1882 
and entered the service 
of the Grand Trunk at 
Hamilton, Ontario, on 
February 1, 1901. In 
1904, Mr. Galloway was 
appointed secretary to 
Charles M. Hays, then 
president of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk Western. 
After occupying this 
position for seven years 
he was appointed in 
October, 1911, assistant 
to the president of 
the Grand Trunk and 
served in this capacity 
until the time of his 
appointment as _ assist- 
ant vice-president. 


system. 





D. E. Galloway 


T. A. Hamilton, vice- 

president and assistant 

to the president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 

quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been elected president of the 

International-Great Northern, with headquarters at Houston, 

Tex. J. W. Kendrick, consulting engineer, Chicago, and 

formerly vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has been elected chairman of the board. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


L. L. Atwood, has been appointed. contract attorney of 
the Missouri Pacific with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. H. Moses has been appointed secretary of the Graysonia, 
Nashville & Ashdown with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. 
G. H. Bell has been appointed treasurer; W. E. Collins has 
been appointed auditor and car accountant and J. D. Sain 
has been appointed attorney with headquarters at Nashville, 
Ark. 


Operating 


E. G. DeLong has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


C. C. Hill, has been appointed superintendent of the Gray- 
sonia, Nashville & Ashdown with headquarters at Nashville, 
Ark. 


A. N. Williams has been appointed general manager of the 
Midland Valley with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., effec- 
tive October 14. 


J. H. Fraser, executive general agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
Promoted to assistant general manager, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mo. 


G. H. Munchin, assistant superintendent: of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe with headquarters at Marceline, Mo., 
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has been appointed superintendent of the Illinois division 
with headquarters at Chillicothe, Ill. He has been succeeded 
at Marceline by W. A. Guild, engineer, East district, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan. 


Charles Manning, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Grand Trunk, has been appointed assistant operating manager, 
Eastern lines. Mr. Manning began his railroad career with 
the Great Western at Bristol, England. In 1883 he entered 
the office of the mechanical superintendent of the Grand 
Trunk: at Montreal and, in 1898, was advanced to chief clerk 
in the motive power department. He was appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of the mechanical department 
on January 1, 1917, and assistant to vice-president in charge 
of operation in May, 1920, which latter position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


W. D. Dilley, whose promotion to superintendent of the 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington division of the Louisville 
& Nashville was reported in the Railway Age of August 26, 
was born on December 7, 1869, at Macksburg, Ohio. He 
entered railway service in June, 1887, as an operator on the 
Baltimore & Ohio where he remained until 1890. From that 
time until 1892 he was consecutively an operator on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and on the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati,.Chicago & St. Louis (Pennsylvania). 
He returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as an operator in 1892, 
and entered the service of the Louisville & Nashville as an 
operator in August, 1894, since which he has been copy 
operator in the dispatcher’s.office, agent, and agent-yardmaster. 
On June 1, 1907, he was promoted to trainmaster of the 
Lebanon branch and in 1917, to inspector of transportation, 
which position he held until August, 1918. He was appointed 
superintendent of terminals at Louisville, Ky., on the latter 
date and when the former superintendent of terminals re- 
turned from government service on March 1, 1920, he was 
transferred to the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington division 
as assistant superintendent, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


C. J. Bowker, general superintendent of the Ontario Lines 
of the Grand Trunk, has been appointed operating manager 
of the Lines East of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. Mr. 
Bowker’ entered the 
service of the Grand 
Trunk in 1900 as a 
train dispatcher at Lon- 
don, Ontario, and 
shortly thereafter was 
appointed chief train 
dispatcher and _ subse- 
quently to train master, 
serving at various 
points on the system 
until 1909, when he 
was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the 
Stratford division. A 
year later he was ad- 
vanced to superintend- 
ent of the St. Thomas 
division and in 1913 
was appointed to gen- 
Pre aren eral superintendent of 

=< the Eastern Lines. 

In that capacity, he 

handled during the period of the war the heavy war traffic 

which was carried by the railway to the ports of Montreal, 

Quebec and Portland. In 1918 he was transferred to the 

Ontario lines as general superintendent, which position he 
held until the time of his recent promotion. 





D. W. Bowker, whose promotion to division superintendent ' 
of the St. Louis Southwestern with headquarters at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., was reported in the Railway Age of October 14, 
was born on October 9, 1883, at Collinsville, Ill. He entered 
railway service in 1903, with the Vandalia (Pennsylvania) 
and was in the employ of the Missouri Pacific from 1909 to 
1916. On November 17, 1916, he entered the service of the 
St. Louis Southwestern as yardmaster and was later pro- 
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moted to general yardmaster. He held this position until 
April 1, 1920, when he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent, which position he held until his recent promotion. 


Traffic 


A. W. May has been appointed commercidl agent of the 
Illinois Central with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


G. W. Wood, has been appointed general agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio with headquarters at Cincinnati, O. 


B. Wagner, division freight agent of the New York Central 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding E. L. Whitney, promoted. Mr. Wagner will be 
succeeded by W. J. Keller, division freight agent with head- 
quarters at Kankakee, IIll., who in turn will be succeeded by 
L. Blue, general agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


G. Thompson, general agent of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to general freight agent in charge of solicitation 
with the same _head- 
quarters. He was born 
on February 18, 1888, 
at Larned, Kan., and 
entered railway service 
on August 16, 1906, as 
a station helper on the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Halstead, 
Kan. From November 
20, 1906, to September 
17, 1908, he was em- 
ployed as a baggage 
and freight checker at 
Dodge City, Kan., and 
from the latter date to 
July 19, 1910, he was 
a telegraph operator 
and agent at various 
points in Kansas. On 
July 19, 1910, he entered 
the service of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient and until December 11, 1918, was employed as an agent 
and operator at various points, working at intervals on the con- 
struction of the line from San Angelo, Tex., west. He worked 
as a clerk in the office of the freight claim agent at Wichita, 
Kan., from December 11, 1918, to February 8, 1919, when he 
was promoted to traveling auditor, which position he held until 
April 1, 1920. On this date he was promoted to general agent 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


G. Thompson 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


L. P. O. Exley, office engineer of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, at Mobile, Ala., has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters. 


R. W. Meek, signal supervisor of the Southern Pacific with 
headquarters at. Houston, Tex., has been appointed acting 
signal engineer with the same headquarters, succeeding E, E. 
Worthing, who is on leave of absence. 


F. M. Bisbee, chief engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Western Lines, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Texas, will retire on November 1. He will be succeeded by 
M. C. Blanchard, superintendent of the Illinois division. W. C. 
Baisinger, roadmaster at Ottawa Junction, Kansas, has been 
promoted to Engineer, East district, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan. 


Mechanical 


A. McCormick has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Ark. 
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C. Peterson has been appointed acting master mechanic 
of the Denver & Salt Lake with headquarters at Denver, Colo, 


J. D. Young, has been appointed assistant master mechanic 
of the Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at Ashley, 
Pa. David Evans has been appointed road foreman of engines 
with the same headquarters. 


John J. Hanlin, whose appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Seaboard Air Line was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 23, page 592, was 
born on June 1, 1871, 
in Texas county, Mo. 
He was educated in 
the high schools of 
Birmingham, Ala., and 
left school in 1888 to 
enter the employ of 
the Savannah, Americus 
& Montgomery (now 
Seaboard Air Line). A 
short time thereafter he 
left this road for a 
private machine shop 
where he completed his 
apprenticeship as a 
machinist and in July, 
1891, re-entered the 
service of the Savannah, 
Americus & Mont- 
gomery as a machinist. 
From 1891 to 1898 he 
served the same com- 
pany as a hostler, fire- 
man and yard engineman at Americus, Ga. From 1898 to 
1900 he was in the employ of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Birmingham as a machinist and gang foreman. From 1900 to 
1903 he was general foreman and locomotive engineman for 
the Birmingham Southern at Pratt City, Ala. During the 
latter year he entered the service of the Southern as a machin- 
ist and roundhouse foreman at Birmingham and, the following 
year, entered the employ of the Seaboard Air Line in the 
same capacity at Birmingham; in 1906 he was promoted to 
general foreman at the same place and, in 1907, to master 
mechanic of the Georgia division. In this latter capacity he 
was serving at the time of his recent promotion. 


J. J. Hanlin 


E. W. Smith, engineer of transportation of the Pennsyl- 
vania with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
general superintendent of motive power of the Southwestern 
region with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. W. C. A. Henry, 
general superintendent of motive power at St. Louis, has 
succeeded Mr. Smith as engineer of transportation. 


Purchasing and Stores 


C. F. Leatherman has been appointed acting purchasing 
agent of the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf with headquarters at 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Special 


W. G. Slaughter has been appointed acting chief special 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., succeeding M. Welsh, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


Obituary 


J. A. Stewart, former minister of railways of Canada died 
at Halifax, N. S., on October 7. 


T. W. Place, who was master mechanic of the [Illinois 
Central with headquarters at Waterloo, Ia., until he retired 
on a pension on November 1, 1901, died on October 9 at 
Waterloo after a few months of ill health, He was born on 
January 2, 1833, at Acworth, Sullivan county, N. H., and 
entered railway service in 1853 as a locomotive fireman on 
the Boston & Maine. In 1854 he became a locomotive eng!- 
neer on the Illinois Central, and on September 1, 1861, he 
was promoted to master mechanic at Dubuque and later at 
Waterloo. 





